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“Editorial 





This We Believe 


We believe that business educators represent a discipline that provides an 
atmosphere in which people can and do grow in an intellectual way. What a 
waste of human resources if all men attempted to follow a single discipline! 
Specialization gives man an opportunity to do what he might do best, thereby 
earning the wherewithal for the purchase of services and goods which are least 
to his liking or talents to produce for himself. Can the specialist live by his 
specialty alone? We do not think so. We believe he must comprehend at least 


several other disciplines if he is to dwell in a universe which is so diversely 
ordered. 


We believe that learning must embrace practical attainments, must culti- 
vate avocational and cultural interests, and develop the power of self-expression. 
It is a well-known fact that man, in his struggle for human dignity, works 
feverishly at the task of achieving security and status among his fellow men. 
Too often, however, these achievements are attributed solely to the practical 
attainments of the individual. The security and status of primitive man and 
even of pioneer men of modern times probably depended as much upon brawn 
as upon brain. The ingenuity of mankind as expressed in labor-saving devices 
however, has changed this to give man freedom from drudgery —a freedom 
which he may of his own volition devote to ‘‘grasshopper-like’’ recreation or 
an ‘“‘ant-like’’ search for knowledge. It, therefore, becomes our responsibility 
as business educators — as it is also the responsibility of all other educators — 
to determine that exact fine point of balance which exists between preparation 


for a profession or vocation and the development of avocational and cultural 
interests. 


We believe that business education has a challenge for all. It cuts across 
all areas of endeavor and must, therefore, demand a comprehension and utiliza- 
tion of verbal expressions and mathematical symbols. These expressions and 
symbols enable man to delve into the works and accomplishments of the men 
who preceded him, to interpret the thinking of his contemporaries, and to 
project his own thoughts far into the future. A thorough knowledge of business 
and business procedures is not acquired in disregard of all other knowledge. 
It is this factor which assures business educators that they represent a discipline 
which provides the atmosphere for intellectual growth. This we believe. 


Ahatir boaiall 


Hulda Erath, president of the Southern Business 
Education Association, University of Southwestern 
Louisiana, Lafayette, Louisiana 
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The Typewriter—A Tool of Learning 
in the Elementary Grades 











The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine the nature and the extent of 
selected educational values that may accrue 
from the use of the manual portable type- 
writer with fifth-grade pupils at the ele- 
mentary school level. Specifically, answers 
were sought to these general questions: 
(1) What levels of typewriting skill can be 
achieved by pupils of varying ability at the 
fifth-grade level? (2) What are the reactions 
of the pupils, the teachers, and the parents 
directly involved to the use of the typewriter 
at the fifth-grade level? (3) What effect 
does the use of the typewriter in the ele- 
mentary school classroom have on selected 
learning experiences of pupils at the fifth- 
grade level? 

Twenty-four matched pairs of pupils in 
experimental and control groups constituted 
the sample. It was not possible to secure 
matched pairs with respect to all basic 
characteristics; therefore, the pairs were 
equated on the basis of sex, chronological 
age, intelligence test scores, and parental 
socio-economic status. As a further check on 
the comparability of the experimental and 
control groups, statistical measures of ‘the 
groups, such as the means and standard 
deviations, were calculated. Of the 24 
matched pairs, 14 pairs were boys and 10 
pairs were girls. The chronological age 
range for the experimental group was 10.0 
to 11.9 with a mean age of 10.5; the range for 
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by LAWRENCE W. ERICKSON 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


This article contains a summary of the findings, conclusions, and 
suggestions for further study from a research study, ““The Manual 
Portable Typewriter as a Tool of Learning with Fifth-Grade 
Elementary School Pupils,”? conducted by Lawrence W. Erickson 
while at Teachers College, Columbia University, with the assistance 
of Cletus Clow, New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, New 
York. The research was conducted under a special grant from 
Royal McBee Corporation. 
available from B. E. Rodgers, Royal McBee Corporation, Port 


Copies of the complete report are 


Chester, New York. 


the control group was 10.1 to 11.10 with a 
mean age of 10.7. The intelligence quotients 
of the experimental group ranged from 87 to 
160, with a mean score of 117.8 and a stand- 
ard deviation of 20.6. The intelligence 
quotients of the control group ranged from 
86 to 160, with a mean score of 116.8 and a 
standard deviation of 20.9. Parental occupa- 
tions included such occupations and pro- 
fessions as laborer, domestic, cab driver, 
gardener, waiter, advertising executive, 
engineer, lawyer, musician, minister, sales- 
man, dentist, and mailman. 

To the extent that the experimental and 
control groups included pupils at nearly all 
levels of intelligence, of varying socio- 
economic backgrounds, and of various ethnic 
and religious groups, they may be considered 
as typical of fifth-grade pupils in other ele- 
mentary classrooms. 

The use of the manual portable typewriter 
with the experimental group constituted the 
experimental variable which was tested in 
this investigation. The experiment was 
conducted over a period of five school 
months (January through June, 1959) at 
the Henry Barnard Elementary School 
located in New Rochelle, New York. The 
experimental group pupils were given a total 
of 3124 hours of formal typewriting instruc- 
tion. After approximately 624 hours of 
formal instruction, during which the letter 
keyboard was taught, the pupils were 
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encouraged to use the typewriters for all 
their written work with the exception of that 
relating to arithmetic. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The following findings are based on an 
experimental research study involving 
matched pupil pairs in experimental and 
control groups at the fifth-grade level in the 
Henry Barnard Elementary School, New 
Rochelle, New York. The findings are 
divided into these three groups, A, B, and C. 

GRouP A FINDINGS. The following findings 
relate to the level of typewriting skill that 
was attained by pupils of varying ability 
at the fifth-grade level who constituted the 
experimental group in this investigation: 

1. Typewriting skill. After 3124 hours of 
formal typewriting instruction and use of 
the typewriter for regular classroom written 
work, rates for these fifth-grade pupils on a 
one-minute practiced sentence varied from 
20 to 80 gross words a minute with a mean 
rate of 40 gross words a minute. An average 
of two errors were made on the one-minute 
writing. Rates on a three-minute timed writ- 
ing on a practiced paragraph ranged from 
18 to 56 gross words a minute with a mean 
rate of 31 gross words a minute. An average 
of less than one error (.875) a minute was 
made on the three-minute writing. 

Rates on a one-minute timed writing on 
unfamiliar straight-copy material in para- 
graph form ranged from 16 to 49 gross words 
a minute with a mean rate of 28 gross words 
a minute. The rates on a three-minute timed 
writing on unfamiliar straight-copy material 
in paragraph form ranged from 10 to 42 
gross words a minute with a mean rate of 
23 gross words a minute. 

2. Pupil intelligence and typewriting skill. 
A statistical test of the correlation between 
intelligence (as measured by intelligence test 
scores) and typewriting ability indicated, in 
general, that the pupils with the higher 
intelligence quotients can type faster and 
apply their typewriting skill better in com- 
position and report work than can the pupils 
with the lower intelligence quotients. The 
positive correlation between pupil IQ and 
typewriting ability was significant, in most 
cases, at the .05 level. 

In terms of intelligence quotients, the 
upper one third of the experimental group 
typed on the average from 9 to 15 words a 
minute faster than the lower one third of the 
experimental group on the one- and three- 
minute straight-copy timed writings that 
were given to the group. 
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Some of the experimental pupils, especially 
those at the lower levels of intelligence, did 
not always use the touch system when they 
typed. They either looked at the keyboard 
as they typed or they resorted to “‘hunt-and- 
peck” patterns of typewriting. This problem 
developed even though the typewriting 
instructor took special care to emphasize 
(1) the importance of using the correct 
fingers on the keys, and (2) the importance of 
learning to typewrite without looking at the 
keys. Part of the problem of excessive look- 
ing and use of incorrect fingering patterns 
may have been due to the early application 
by the pupils of their somewhat limited basic 
typewriting skill to their regular written 
work. 

3. Applied typewriting skill. Most of the 
pupils readily learned many practical class- 
room applications of their typewriting skill. 
The typewriter was used for a wide variety 
of writing activities, such as English and 
social studies, reports, book reports, and 
composition and other creative work. The 
pupils learned to type labels and index cards 
for posters, maps, and bulletin board dis- 
plays; stencils for a class newspaper, and 
invitations and letters. They used the type- 
writers for typing answers to examination 
questions in English and social studies, for 
their spelling tests, for practicing spelling 
words, and for many other writing activities. 

4. Comparison of handwriting and type- 
writing speeds. When expressed in equivalent 
5-stroke standard typewriting words, the 
copying handwriting speeds of the experi- 
mental pupils as measured by the Ayres 
Handwriting Scale varied from lows of 5 to 
10 words a minute to highs of 15 to 18 words a 
minute. The mean rates varied from 9 to 
14 words a minute. In all cases, the experi- 
mental pupils learned to typewrite at rates 
which exceeded their handwriting rates. In 
most cases, these rates were approximately 
two to three times their handwriting rates. 

GROUP B FINDINGS. The following findings 
relate to the reactions given by the pupils, 
the experimental classroom teacher, and the 
parents to the use of the manual portable 
typewriter in the fifth-grade elementary 
classroom: 

5. Pupil reactions to the use of the type- 
writer. The reactions of the fifth-grade 
pupils to the use of the typewriter for their 
written work was one of enthusiastic accept- 
ance. After they had learned to typewrite, 
they used the typewriter for their written 
work in preference to handwriting. Some 
of the pupils came to school early for extra 
typewriting practice; others did extra type- 
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writing practice during the lunch hour. 
There were frequent requests to take the 
typewriters home for extra practice work. 

‘This enthusiasm for the use of the type- 
writer may well diminish over a period of 
time, but during the period of this experi- 
mental study it remained at a high level. 
‘Lhis was reflected by the fact that most of 
the pupils learned to type at rates which 
were from two to three times their hand- 
writing rates that they chose activities 
involving the use of the typewriter in prefer- 
ence to other activities not requiring the use 
of the typewriter, and that the reports they 
produced on the typewriter were much longer 
than similar reports written in longhand. 

Based on classroom observations, the use 

of the typewriter seemed to have a positive 
effect in helping the pupils develop neatness 
and accuracy, proofreading skill, the ability 
to follow and interpret directions, respect 
for and care of the typewriters, cooperation, 
and the ability to work independently. 
‘.6. Leacher reaction to the use of the type- 
writer with fifth-grade pupils. After an initial 
period of caution and skepticism, the 
experimental classroom teacher became en- 
thusiastic about the classroom use of the 
typewriter. She willingly incorporated pupil 
use of the typewriter into her planning of the 
classroom activities. She was favorably 
impressed with (1) the increased quantity of 
written work, (2) the neatness of work, and 
(3) the “‘easier-to-read”’ typewritten papers. 
She did express the concern, however, that 
if typewriters were to be introduced into the 
elementary school classroom there probably 
would be a need for skilled typewriting 
instruction. 

7. Parental reaction to the use of the type- 
writer. All parents whose children were 
involved in the experimental program had a 
highly favorable attitude toward the use of 
the typewriter at the elementary school level. 
Most of the parents believed that their 
children had shown an increased interest in 
school because of the experimental program 
in which these children learned to use the 
typewriter. 

GRouP C FINDINGS. The following findings 
relate to the educational effects of the use of 
the typewriter on selected learning ex- 
periences of pupils at the fifth-grade level: 

8. General academic achievement. When 
the growth increments of the experimental 
group pupils in various language arts skills 
as measured by the Iowa ‘Tests of Basic 
Skills were compared with similar growth 
increments of the control group pupils, the 
use of the typewriter by the experimental 
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group did not have any positive effects upon 
the changes in general academic achievement 
which were statistically significant. This 
finding must be viewed with some degree of 
caution: Perhaps the full educational impact 
of the use of the typewriter upon general 
academic achievement was not realized 
during the period of time devoted to this 
study. When a comparison was made of the 
increments of growth in basic language skills, 
the experimental group pupils exceeded the 
control group pupils in spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, and usage; whereas the control group 
pupils exceeded the experimental group 
pupils in vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
and punctuation. 

9. Effect of the use of the typewriter on 
spelling according to the results of a special 
test. A special test was used to measure the 
effect of the use of the typewriter on learning 
to spell a selected list of words. A statistical 
test of the differences between the experi- 
mental group (who practiced the words on 
the typewriter) and the control group (who 
practiced the words in longhand) on the post- 
practice test indicated no significant dif- 
ference at the .05 level. There was evidence, 
however, that the use of the typewriter for 
the spelling practice may have a more favor- 
able effect on improvement than does the use 
of longhand. 

10. Effect of the use of the typewriter on 
capitalization and punctuation according to 
the results of a special test. A special test was 
used to measure the effect of the use of the 
typewriter on learning correct punctuation 
and capitalization. Observed differences 
between the experimental group and the 
control group on the post-practice test were 
in favor of the experimental group. These 
differences were statistically significant at 
the .01 level. Since the experimental and 
control groups represented matched pairs, it 
can be assumed that the use of the typewriter 
was the variable that accounted for the gain 
made by the experimental group. 

11. Speed of composition. ‘Lhe use of the 
typewriter increased significantly the rates 
of composition of the experimental group 
when their typed rates were compared 
with their own handwriting rates and with 
the handwriting rates of the control group. 
‘Lhe differences were statistically significant 
at the .01 level in all cases except one, which 
was significant at the .025 level (‘Jest 3 of the 
3-minute tests of composition speed). ‘1 hese 
findings would support the hypothesis that 
the use of the typewriter had a positive effect 
upon composition speeds. ‘Lhis positive 
effect was true for tests of 1-minute, 3- 
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minute, and 15-minute duration. The in- 
crease in rates of composition was greatest 
on the 15-minute test of composition speed. 

12. Quantity of written work. The use of 
the typewriter appeared to have its greatest 
value in terms of the quantity of written 
work produced by the experimental group. 
Not only did the experimental group pupils 
write longer reports, but there was some 
evidence that their reports were better 
organized and, because they were typed, 
easier to read. Many of the typed reports 
prepared by the experimental pupils were 
from two to three times longer than similar 
reports prepared in longhand. For example, 
the longest typed social studies reports were, 
on the average, more than three (3.3) times 
longer than similar reports prepared in 
longhand. 

The observed differences in the length of 
the various reports prepared by the experi- 
mental and the control groups were, in most 
instances, statistically significant at the .01 
level in favor of the experimental group. 
Since the experimental and control groups 
represented matched pairs, it can be as- 
sumed that the use of the typewriter was the 
variable that accounted for the longer 
reports written by the experimental pupils. 

13. Effect of the use of the typewriter on the 
quality and the speed of handwriting. The use 
of the typewriter with the fifth-grade experi- 
mental pupils had a highly favorable effect, 
as measured by the Ayres Handwriting Scale, 
upon both the quality and the speed of hand- 
writing. Although the experimental pupils 
used the typewriters for most or all of their 
written work during the five months of the 
experimental program, the quality of their 
handwriting, as a group, improved slightly 
more than was true for the control group. 
The experimental group, also, made the 
greater gains in handwriting speed. 
CONCLUSIONS 

To the extent that the findings of this 
study are valid, the following general con- 
clusions seem justified: 

1. Pupils at the fifth-grade level can learn 
to operate the typewriter in relatively short 
periods of time at speeds which are from two 
to three times their average handwriting 
speeds. 

2. Elementary ‘school pupils need type- 
writing instruction if they are to learn to use 
the typewriter properly and if the develop- 
ment of bad habit patterns, which may 
seriously inhibit skill growth, are to be 
avoided. The development of a pattern of 
proper basic techniques in operating the 
typewriter seems to be of special importance. 
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3. Regular typewriting instructional ma- 
terials as found in published typewriting 
textbooks which are designed for teaching 
beginning typewriting can be used effectively 
with fifth-grade pupils. The teacher may, 
however, need to make some interpretation 
of textbook directions because of the vocab- 
ulary limitations of some of the pupils at 
this level. 

4. Although it is possible to use the type- 
writers on the regular pupil desks, adjustable 
desks or special desks which would put the 
typewriters at proper height for efficient 
use and still provide a working space would 
be desirable. 

5. It is feasible to use the typewriter for a 
variety of written work at the fifth-grade 
level without harmful effects upon either 
handwriting quality or speed. 

6. The use of the typewriter stimulates 
the writing of longer and more comprehen- 
sive reports in various subjects such as 
English and social studies. 

7. Elementary school teachers and the 
parents of elementary school youngsters 
regard the typewriter as a valuable educa- 
tional tool and approve of its use in ele- 
mentary classes. Similarly, fifth-grade 
elementary school pupils are highly enthu- 
siastic about typewriting. 

8. Although the use of the typewriter had 
no statistically significant effect upon general 
academic achievement in the language arts, 
further research is needed to determine the 
long-term effects of the use of the typewriter 
upon general academic achievement. 

9. The typewriter may lead to an increase 
in creative writing since elementary school 
pupils find handwriting laborious and time- 
consuming. Fifth-grade pupils tend to avoid 
activities involving handwriting, and when 
they do write, they write less than they 
otherwise might write were a more effective 
tool of written communication, such as the 
typewriter, available for use. 

10. The typewriter can be used effectively 
and has educational value in (a) improving 
work habits, (b) developing skill in the 
mechanics of English, (c) improving com- 
position skills, (d) improving the speed and 
quality of handwriting, and (e) decreasing 
the time needed for writing reports in various 
subject matter areas or in increasing the 
quantity of written work produced in these 
areas. 

It can be concluded, too, that the use of 
the typewriter at the elementary school level 
appears to have other educational values 
which it was not possible nor feasible to test 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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The Urgeney of More Economic 
Education 


by LEMUEL R. BOULWARE 
VICE PRESIDENT 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


From an address given by Mr. Boulware, who is an enthusiastic 


leader in the drive for more economic education. 


He says, “‘The 


automobile — deadly weapon that it is — is still no such powerful 
instrument for good or evil as is the vote of the citizen on economic 
matters at the ballot box or the market place.’’ 


I have one consuming fear about the new or 
increased interest in politics by us business- 
men. 

It is that a lot of enthusiastic political 
activity will suddenly take place before the 
acquisition of the economic knowledge needed 
to give such activity the proper direction and 
effectiveness — needed, in fact, to keep the 
activity from doing immense harm instead 
of any good. 

Politics is the cart. Economics is the horse. 
The danger is not just that we may get the 
cart before the horse, but that we will find 
ourselves with an entirely horseless cart — 
a cart we will unwittingly help roll back 
down the hill which we have struggled up 
during our prior history. 

I believe the elimination or sharp reduc- 
tion of economic ignorance is the most press- 
ing problem of our country and the world. 

I believe it is the most pressing problem 
of business. If business had no political 
problems in connection with government, we 
businessmen and the rest of the public would 
still need to eliminate or sharply reduce 
economic ignorance —in our own mutual 
interest — in order for the business process 
to be permitted to function up to anything 
like its full usefulness to consumers, workers, 
savers, suppliers, neighbors, tax collectors, 
and the rest of the public — as well as to us 
professional managers of business. 

I believe we businessmen and other in- 
telligent and dedicated citizens of this 
country can accomplish any research and 
communication or teaching job that is 
judged important enough to warrant our best 
effort. 

But how to alert and convince these 
thought leaders of the relative importance of 
the job to be done is the problem. 
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Yet it seems so obvious that — if economic 
ignorance had not been, and were not now, 
so widespread in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
South America, and North America, in- 
cluding the United States — we would not 
have such recurring problems, of such 
anxiety and long-continuing expense in lives 
and treasure, as those presented by Hitler, 
Stalin, and the lesser dictator-destroyers 
closer home. 

If it were not for this ignorance, the newly 
free peoples in Asia and Africa would not be 
expecting magic simply from having their 
own government. I am for people being free, 
of course, but what I am afraid is too surely 
going to happen is that too many of them are 
going to lose their freedom almost before 
they have it — simply by embracing ideas 
they are wrongly assured will protect and 
enhance their freedom and well-being. 

If we U. S. citizens were not in general so 
economically ignorant and thus politically 
gullible in such marked degree — or even if 
this were not so often true of our paid pro- 
fessionals and voluntary leaders in economics 
such as public servants, editors, teachers, 
clergy, union officials, people in the profes- 
sions, and us businessmen — it would not 
now appear to the more nervous of us that 
most all the candidates of both parties are 
convinced it is “good politics” not only to 
compete for the favor and support of top 
union officials but also to be prepared openly 
and publicly to be materially guided in office. 
Some of these union officials are pushing the 
country in what we businessmen think is so 
much the wrong direction economically by 
promoting deficit spending, inflation, resist- 
ance to technological progress, privileged 


.. legal and illegal violence, substitution of 
& debilitating central government planning for 
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the incentives, rewards and progress of the 
free market, and other damaging invasions 
of personal liberty and well-being. 

Our real trouble — the basic reason bad 
things can be made to look good to most of us 
citizens — is that we do not understand this 
unprecedented freedom and well-being we 
enjoy. We do not know how it was achieved, 
how we can preserve and enhance it, how we 
can impede and damage it by the very meas- 
ures we are wrongly told will improve it. 
We do not know how the level of living is 
raised here — or even in a socialist country. 

Yet to the individual voter — regardless 
of the qualifications of any particular voter— 
is decentralized the basic economic decision- 
making power as to the increasingly nu- 
merous, complex, and important public 
issues of our times. To the same citizen — as 
a consumer, worker, saver and taxpayer — 
is decentralized most every one of the basic 
economic decisions of daily living. These 
decisions obviously determine the oppor- 
tunities and rewards — the usefulness to all 
concerned — of the country’s business enter- 
prises with which most all of us are connected 
directly or indirectly. 

Is the average voter — the average con- 
sumer, worker, saver — competent to make 
such decisions? Has he had as much help in 
his decision-making equipment as we busi- 
nessméen — who are at the crossroads of 
economics and politics — should have been 
able to give him and trying to give him? 

As to what would be required for the 
country to be served as well by economics — 
as it is by technology —let’s look at the 
varying degree of technological knowledge 
that was found to be required at varying 
levels to make the automobile industry func- 
tion in the notably satisfying way it has. 

The top laboratory level concerned itself 
with the fundamental departures and with 
inquiry into the laws of nature. Thence 
came the electric self-starter, the anti-knock 
gasoline, the high compression engine, the 
instantly drying lacquer to replace twenty- 
five coats of slow drying paint that wasn’t 
then any good. 

At the next level, that of the car manu- 
facturer, the engineers designed the car and 
the annual changes to wed the available 
knowledge, including improvements, with 
changing public taste. 

At the dealer level, the technical know]l- 
edge required was that required for demon- 
strating and servicing the car. 

At the consumer level, of course, the 
technical knowledge required was the least — 
but still impressive. The driver had to be 
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taught what buttons to press, how to steer 
and brake, how to treat the accelerator with 
respect, that water would not work instead 
of gasoline, and that he shouldn’t try to drive 
with the brakes on. 

Most all the 70 million U. S. cars, trucks, 
and busses are out every day in the hands of 
that number of licensed drivers from the 
80 million available. Yet relatively few fatal 
or even very damaging mistakes are made in 
a whole year. Any relatively minor mistake 
that comes to the attention of the police is 
recorded on the back of the driver’s license. 

I want to emphasize that driver’s license. 
It is a certificate of basic competency to use 
frightening power. It’s continued possession 
is proof of practically mistakeless care in the 
use of that power — else the license would 
have been taken away. 

Think of what is proclaimed by that 
license — adequate knowledge of the law, 
sober dexterity in handling lethal power, 
alertness to traffic signals, and the actions of 
others. The driver’s original teacher — and 
the driver’s examiner — couldn’t have been 
impractical dreamers; they both had to have 
been intensely practical people. The traffic 
cops keep the driver’s actions toeing the 
mark of practicality — or away goes money 
first and then the license. 

The automobile — deadly weapon that it 
is — is still no such powerful instrument for 
good or evil as is the vote of the citizen on 
economic matters at the ballot box or the 
market place. 

I am not about to recommend a com- 
pulsory licensing of the voter on the basis of 
his sound economic knowledge and _ prac- 
tices. I know we can’t make every citizen an 
Emerson Schmidt. But I do believe we of 
the more alerted and alarmed citizens must 
find a way to develop and help apply sound 
economic practices at the various levels or 
responsibility. 

In any event we must wind up with help- 
ing a safe majority of citizens at the final 
level to know and keep in mind the economic 
facts of life that correspond to the automobile 
facts about pushing the right buttons, steer- 
ing and braking intelligently, not trying to 
use water for gas, not trying to get anywhere 
with the brakes on, and not ganging up to 
take the other fellow’s car away from him by 
force rather than by a fair and acceptable 
payment willingly taken by a free seller- 
owner. 

Experience in all other fields of knowledge 
acquisition — and beginning experience in 
revived teaching of the basic economics and 
morals of our freedom and well-being — give 
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every evidence that citizens at the average 
voter and worker level can and will listen 
and learn in this field —7f presented with 
controversial questions obviously affecting 
them and if given basic. sound, credence- 
worthy guidance in making the decisions 
that fall within their ability. ‘Then — as in 
going to a reliable garage for repairs — the 
citizens can go to a reliable representative or 
leader for the solution or handling of eco- 
nomic matters beyond their ability or 
knowledge. 

Let’s look at just a few questions of the 
type I believe they can learn to answer right 
and thus be proofed against being fooled by 
demagogs into taking action contrary to their 
interests: 

1. Do you inescapably live a something- 
for-something life on this earth? Or is 
something-for-nothing actually available to 
you through business, or government, or 
unions, or theft, or magic? 

Does government spend somebody else’s 
money on you? Or does it spend your own 
on you — after sizable deductions for your 
money’s “expensive political nights out on 
the town” while it was on its round trip to 
Washington, or the state capital, or the city 
hall? 

Do you believe that any government can 
“give” its people more than (or even so much 
as) it first takes from its people? What 
happens when you and your neighbors 
demand that your Congressman bring back 
from Washington more than you and your 
neighbors send down there? In order to appear 
to do as you demand, does or does not your 
Congressman have to vote for 437 other 
projects in like proportion — one each for 
the districts of the Congressmen whose votes 
are necessary for the haul you want? Do you 
or don’t you pay for theirs while they are 
paying for yours? 

2. Can we all live better by each doing 
less and less for other people while expecting 
them to do more and more for us? 

3. But if something-for-nothing were 
available — which it isn’t — could you live 
with yourself while being morally the kind 
of human being who would want something- 
for-nothing? 

4. When you finally have something you 
think government must do, is your money 
then spent most usefully and economically 
by the smallest and nearest government unit 
or by the largest government unit farthest 
away? ; 

5. Are your wages — and wage increases 
— at the expense of owners or of consumers? 
Can any employer or government or union 
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or thievery or magic protect your job for 
long against a lower-cost producer here or 
abroad? Should everyone’s pay be the same 
—with no one drawing more or less than 
you do? Is a general increase in the rate of 
pay inflationary if it is more than 2 per cent 
— regardless of what the profit or the pro- 
ductivity increase of the particular business 
may be? Does the labor content of the 
average income dollar in this country amount 
to more or less than 70 cents? 

6. Are so-called “taxes on _ business” 
really taxes on owners or on consumers? 
Are taxes — which are theoretically “shifted 
from individuals to business” — actually so 
shifted? Or, are taxes on business the same 
kind of business expense as materials, labor, 
interest, fire, and charity — in the sense they 
must be collected back promptly from cus- 
tomers or else they will quickly kill jobs and 
stop or slow down progress? 

7. Is the high-bracket graduated personal 
income tax a worthwhile revenue-producing 
tax or just an “emotional” or “good politics” 
tax that makes it appear “the many” un- 
successful are being benefited by penalties 
on “the few” successful? Does it really 
penalize the few high income people or 
penalize in the end the many consumers? 
Have the lawmakers always found they have 
to provide other off-setting incentives for the 
all-important contributions to the common 
good made by the most productive investors 
and the most productive managerial, pro- 
fessional, and artistic citizens? 

8. Is it cheaper and more productive for 
you to support your unemployed fellow 
citizen in idleness or in an artificially created 
job where he does what people don’t want 
done and, in the process, wastes materials, 
distorts markets, raises direct and indirect 
taxes, and misdirects investment from more 
productive purposes? 

9. Is a government deficit a way of avoid- 
ing taxes or is it still a tax that will show up 
as the brutal tax of inflation included in 
consumer prices? Should you recognize it as 
not a part of the price business is getting for 
“the goods” but as the price of certain gov- 
ernment activities which the politicians 
didn’t dare collect from people directly and 
visibly? For instance, can you name the 151 
identifiable taxes hidden in the amount you 
pay for a loaf of bread? Can you name the 
taxes that make up one third of the price 
you paid for your last new automobile — 
only the other two thirds being for the car? 

10. Is inflation an inexcusable fraud on the 
public? Is it inevitable? Or can and must it 
be stopped —rather than encouraged or 
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even allowed — if people are to achieve and 
enjoy optimum economic growth, security, 
and other material and non-material well- 
being? 

11. Can price and other government con- 
trols cure inflation without choking the 
businesses and jobs to death, and is prevent- 
ing it from getting in the cost end the only 
way to keep inflation from coming out the 
price end? 

12. Is business a forced gathering of build- 
ings, machinery, inventory and money? Or 
is business a voluntary gathering of people . . . 
people seeking to do for each other and deal- 
ing only with each other . . . with each will- 
ing, on a something-for-something basis, to 
give an equal value in return for what he 
wants? Does business thus concern itself 
primarily with things . . . or with things only 
through people .. . and then only as a result of 
people indicating they need or want those 
particular things and will exchange equal 
value for them? 

Does this mean that “a business” is the 
many and not the few; that it has no magic 
resources and nothing to “give away”; that 
it can furnish these people (its contributor- 
claimants) only with what they have first 
furnished it; that it cannot, voluntarily or 
under force, reward any one or more of 
these individuals or groups with more or less 
than is coming to them and long survive to 
supply the desired values, jobs and satisfac- 
tions? 

Is the profit of a business earned by the 
owners for the risk and efficient use of capital 
in pleasing people within an attractive price 
at which less efficient competitors go broke? 
Or is profit stolen — stolen from the em- 
ployee, or the “common” man, or the poor 
man, or the consumer? Or is profit the poor 
man’s best friend — the best friend of the 
tax-collector, the job holder and job seeker, 
the so-called “common” man, and the con- 
sumer this year and in the years to come? 

Are the owners, who get the profit, the 
few or the many? 

13. Is the free market old-fashioned, out- 
moded, unworkable, and unnecessary? Or 
is it more workable, desirable, and necessary 
than ever — if people are to live well and be 
——— the modern complexity of economic 
ife 

14. Are private initiative, integrity, thrift, 
risk, competition— and zeal to excel — 
outdated virtues no longer needed or even 
desirable? Or are they needed now more than 
ever for the individual and common good? 
Is it still true that the only place where suc- 
cess comes before work is in the dictionary? 
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The usefulness of business to all concerned 
—and even more important, the freedom 
and well-being of all citizens — are in dire 
peril not so much from foreign enemies as 
from our lack here at home of the kind of 
economic understanding, moral insight, and 
political sophistication that would equip a 
safe majority of us to give the right answers 
to such questions as the foregoing. 

I sincerely believe it to be the first urgent 
job of business managers and other such 
responsible citizens to start doing our part 
to correct this situation in the way that has 
been proved so obviously open to us. 








The Typewriter — A Tool of 
Learning in the Elementary 
Grades 
(Continued from page 55) 
in this particular study. ‘These “other 
values” warrant consideration and evalua- 

tion. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Based on the findings and the conclusions 
of the investigation, some of the suggestions 
for further study are these: ; 

1. Further study needs to be made to 
determine how the typewriter can be used 
most effectively as a learning tool or aid in 
spelling, in grammar and English usage, in 
creative writing, and in improving the 
quality of written work. 

2. Further study needs to be made of the 
special learning problems that elementary 
school pupils have in connection with the 
typewriter. The effect that skillful typewrit- 
ing instruction and the use of proper instruc- 
tional materials has on the development of 
typewriting skill needs to be accurately 
measured. 

3. The long-range effects of the use of the 
typewriter upon general academic achieve- 
ment need to be evaluated. 

4. The effect that the use of the typewriter 
may have as an aid to learning with pupils 
of varying abilities needs further investiga- 
tion and study. 

5. There is a need to determine how much 
basic typewriting skill a pupil should have 
before he tries to apply that skill in his 
regular written work. 

6. The effect that the typewriter may have 
upon bringing about desirable changes in 
pupil attitudes toward school and school 
work needs evaluation. 

7. The ways in which the typewriter can 
be most effectively utilized in terms of pupil- 
typewriter ratios need to be determined. 
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Every Course Is A Spelling Course 


by VERNON W. STONE 
MARYLAND STATE COLLEGE 
PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 


There is no need to offer a separate spelling course when it can be 
incorporated into all subjects with very little effort on the instruc- 
tor’s part. 


In recent years, we have been reminded that 
today’s students and graduates are notice- 
ably deficient with respect to the skills 
implied by the three R’s. Spelling, of course, 
is very much a part of all three R’s. Every 
high school and college course involves, to 
be sure, written communication to some 
extent. The spelling capacity, therefore, 
must be given active attention. Spelling of 
basic words and specialized terms in these 
courses must be attended to simultaneously 
with the basic instruction of the subject 
matter. 

Either the formal or the informal approach 
may be employed in an effort to eradicate 
the spelling deficiency. The formal approach 
entails periodic scheduling of spelling ses- 
sions, or tests. Ordinarily students would be 
afforded an opportunity to study the words 
in advance. The informal approach, on the 
other hand, involves unscheduled spelling 
tests at the discretion of the instructor — 
perhaps in the form of unannounced quizzes. 
When the latter approach is employed the 
students find it necessary to give constant 
attention to the overall improvement of 
spelling, since they are uninformed as to test 
dates. In either case, students are provided 
an opportunity to acquire a spelling sense. 
Improvement is the inevitable result of either 
of these approaches, for consistent, system- 
atic attention almost assures the desired 
outcome to some degree. 

The recommendation is only a partial 
solution in our efforts to resolve an educa- 
tional dilemma. Yet, its strength is found 
in the fact that it does not suffer limitation 
to a particular course, subject-matter area, 
instructor, grade level, or methodology. 

There are numerous advantages afforded 
through an implementation of the recom- 
mendation. The foremost advantages may 
be listed as follows: 

(1) Creates a spelling-sense consciousness 

(2) Provides practice in basic spelling 

(3) Focuses attention on course terminology 

(4) Furnishes a review of course content 
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Of course, an attainment of the foregoing 
objectives will, of necessity, be predicated 
upon the instructor’s approach to spelling 
generally and the selection of words in 
particular. The first two objectives call for 
no special explanation; they are self- 
explanatory. With respect to the last two 
objectives, however, best results will be 
obtained when the instructor prefaces each 
dictated word, or term, by its definition, 
example, application, or other obvious 
identification. 

Comparison should be made of the results 
of the various tests which students take from 
time to time to determine if improvement is 
evident. Spelling has for students a chal- 
lenging, game-like characteristic since they 
seem to be enthusiastic about spelling tests. 
Accordingly, they put forth their very best 
effort, directed toward winning. The in- 
structor can depend upon the students’ 
being alive, alert, and active during the 
spelling session, for this activity supplies 
genuine motivation! Their enthusiasm for 
spelling leads them, naturally, to want to 
know immediately how they fared. Hence, 
in order to capitalize on this real motivation, 
it is well to allow adequate time for exchange 
and student grading of papers. The details 
involved may be handled in any way which 
the instructor deems suitable. The recording 
and use of the spelling test grades is of 
especial importance, since they aid markedly 
in maintaining motivation for spelling and 
its overall improvement. 

A student is even aided by comparing his 
spelling paper with that of his peers, which, 
of course, he does inevitably. Also, depend- 
ing upon the directions which the instructor 
gives the students for grading the papers, 
penmanship can also be greatly improved. 
For example, such sought improvement can 
result if one of the requirements is that a 
word must be unmistakably legible to be 
correct. 

It is observed that spelling is given 

(Concluded on page 64) 




















Use Your D. E. Club To Build 
Good Publie Relations 


by HENRY H. GRAM 
WAYNE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WAYNE, NEW JERSEY 


Turn destructive Halloween efforts into a constructive, publicity- 
wealthy enterprise for your distributive education program. 


One of the problems a distributive education 
co-ordinator faces is getting good publicity 
for his program, particularly when it is 
either a new program or has not been in 
existence very long. One of the primary 
responsibilities of the co-ordinator is to 
familiarize the local merchants and citizens 
with the objectives of distributive education. 
My first responsibility in our area was to 
develop some community activity in which 
the D.E. Club could participate. This, 
I felt, would give us the needed publicity 
and make the townspeople aware of our 
objectives. 

In the latter part of September, Halloween 
merchandise was on display in the stores, 
and an idea occurred to me that might 
provide us with some excellent publicity. 
A few years previously I had seen school 
children painting pictures, prior to Hal- 
loween, with a Halloween theme on store 
windows. They were using showcard colors 
which were easy to wash off. This was an 
idea which our D.E. Club could promote and 
which we discussed at our meetings. The 
club decided it was a good idea to sponsor 
such an activity. 

First we checked with the merchants and 
the police department to determine how 
much window soaping was usually done at 
Halloween time; as in all communities, we 
found it was done to a great extent. With 
this knowledge, we knew we could present 
a project to the merchants which would 
provide the community with a worthwhile 
controlled activity as well as give our D.E. 
program excellent publicity. 

The second step of our program was to 
meet with the local board of directors of the 
Retail Merchants Association and explain 
to them what we had in mind; a window- 
painting contest which would provide the 
youngsters in town with an opportunity to 
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utilize their creative instead of destructive 
talents at Halloween. By preventing the 
soaping of the store windows, we gave the 
merchants who would participate in the 
contest an opportunity to create good will 
and gain additional publicity. The board of 
directors voted in favor of the project and 
agreed to act as cosponsors. 

Our plan was to have the D.E. Club mem- 
bers sell the merchants on the idea of paying 
one dollar to have their windows painted. 
The dollar was used to defray the expenses 
of buying paints and sponges for the painters. 
At meetings of various civic and fraternal 
organizations, a request was made for 
contributions to defray expenses of the 
activity and to buy prizes for the winners. 
Our D.E. students started selling the mer- 
chants and gave talks at the various or- 
ganization meetings. After the initial selling 
program was underway we issued a publicity 
release telling of our progress. 

The contest was divided into three divi- 
sions: one for the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades, one for the eighth and ninth grades, 
and one for the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades. Stores participating in the contest 
were located on a map of the business section 
of town and each was assigned a number for 
its store window. Informational charts were 
made for posting on the bulletin boards of 
the junior and senior high school rooms. 
Members of the D.E. class spoke to the 
fifth- and sixth-grade classes, explaining the 
contest to them. 

The day of the painting was set for two 
days prior to Halloween. Contestants were 
divided into teams and assigned windows of 
participating merchants. On the day of the 
painting each contestant was given several 
two-ounce jars of orange, black, white, and 
green showcard paint and two pieces of 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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Longhand Becomes Shorthand 


by PATRICIA HOUTZ 
BLOOMSBURG STATE COLLEGE 
BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


In view of the crowding of many different subjects into our busi- 
ness curriculum, the alphabet systems of shorthand have some 
merit for low speed takes and for personal use. 


Most business education teachers are familiar 
with the symbol systems of shorthand. 
Although high speeds of writing can be 
attained with practice, the main dis- 
advantage seems to be the amount of time 
involved in learning these systems and main- 
taining the higher speeds once they have 
been mastered. 

With the increasing emphasis being placed 
on one-year shorthand courses and the real- 
ization that all secretarial positions do not 
require high speeds, the alphabetic shorthand 
systems are gaining in popularity. Speed 
ranges with these systems vary, depending, 
as usual, on the amount of practice per- 
formed by the student. Without too much 
difficulty, most people can write between 
sixty and ninety words a minute with a few 
students writing one hundred words a 
minute or faster. 

Although memorization is important in 
these non-symbol shorthand systems, the 
memory load is greatly reduced because the 
student is working with the English alpha- 
bet. Because of this, the theory can be 
learned in a very short time. 

In my opinion, it is important for the busi- 
ness teacher to be aware of the possibilities 
of these alphabetic shorthand systems and 
to realize that there is a definite place in the 
business world, as well as for personal use, 
for both varieties of shorthand — symbol 
and non-symbol. 

With a few illustrations you will see how 
quickly an alphabetic shorthand system can 
be learned. 

Without memorizing anything new, it is 
easier and faster to write — 


cece 


instead of I owe you 
AIP Z, instead of I see you 
te wer instead of You know 


LY _szo-_ce” instead of I know you 
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With a minimum amount of effort, you 
can learn to write — 


wt for be, been 
wait for will, well 


@ for at 


° for the 


G for at the 


fl for is 
y 4 * for it 


*Notice thet” is not crossed. A crossed “t” represents 


is they; Iv is there. 


Combine the above with a simple rule: 
In general, omit vowels if short, insert vowels 
if long, and write only sounds you hear. 


Now you can write — 
tle eee, 


rather than I will be inside. 


+ pager LE Lal Leal 


rather than The paper will be late 
tonight. 


the sound of “th” — i.e. 


rather than I want you to begin the 
new building. 


Qalance  heet ee 
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With a few abbreviations committed to 
memory, you have — 


et “for do, had 
~ for if 
for go 
ya for give 
LE for who 
FE for from 
fez for has 
ze for in, not 
# for of 
Zé for all 


Combining all of our new shorthand, you 


have — 

la wt 

Zz coped 

Ye 2a 

meaning Will you go? 
meaning If you will go 
meaning You will not be 
meaning Do you know? 
meaning I will go to work 


for you today. 


Elementary words and sentences, you say. 
True, but who doesn’t use these simple 
words a dozen times a day? How long would 
it take you to learn these simple words, 
phrases, and sentences in a symbol short- 
hand system? 

Longer words present no more difficulty 
to learn than the shorter ones. Without stat- 
ing any rules at all you’ll recognize — 


Pp for abbreviate 


@reo7e for anonymous 
¥4 for frequently 
ettatle for establish 
tevecew for universal or university 
_72ttrec~0 for memorandum 
for executive 
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Naturally, any known abbreviation is 
used in preference to learning a new rule. 
Without listing the English, you’ll recognize 
the following words— acct ad bldg dept 
govt mdse mfg 

The list of known abbreviations can be 
indefinite by making up many of your own, 


With an upward sweep like this “ / ” 


we have added the sound of tr, dr, thr, or ture. 
How much faster it is to write — 


tL instead of better 
y instead of beater 
fe, instead of future 
yyy instead of heaters 
a7 instead of letter 


If the sound of ter appears in the middle 
of a word, the theory remains the same — 
just an easy, upward sweep. 


PP ut instead of entertain 
ae instead of enterprise 
at” instead of interfere 
aaa instead of interview 


The sound of shun is easily recog- 
nized: by an extended line before the 


letter n ———7>~ Now you can write — 


772s for nation 
ow for ocean 
2 owe for notion 
120Ca__,< for notation 
ali. for attention 
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With just these few examples you could write the following sentences: 


In the future, all anonymous letters and 
memorandums will be sent to the executive 
office at the university. 


The enterprise advertised in the paper for 
a building that could be used for the manu- 
facturing of merchandise for other nations. 


et A et Ly 6 meted "a 


i 

Although these illustrations are based on a 
particular alphabetic shorthand system, 
practically any of the non-symbol systems 
on the market today use many of the same 
basic principles. 1. Each system omits silent 
letters. 2. Each system has certain symbols 
representing words, which must be memo- 
rized. 3. Each system usually omits weak 
vowels. 4. Some of the systems use short- 
hand symbols or other signs to represent 
prefixes, suffixes, and sounds, although these 





are kept to a minimum. In addition to the 
four principles named, each system has its 
own rules which are peculiar to that method 
and must be learned in order to master it. 

The results of what has been accomplished 
within a short period of time with these non- 
symbol shorthand systems have been re- 
corded many times. Those who have tried 
them are enthusiastic and know they have 


value for personal note-taking as well as 
vocational use. 





Every Course Is A Spelling 
Course 
(Continued from page 60) 


less emphasis in the elementary school 
grades. Such a curricular practice may well 
be questioned in view of the importance of 
spelling at all levels and in all areas. Offering 
spelling as a vital aspect of each and every 
course on the secondary school and college 
levels can do much toward ameliorating a 
basic skill deficiency. Moreover, the course 
content will prove more meaningful to the 
students. 

Inasmuch as written expression is basically 
a part of every course or subject, there is no 
alternative but to make spelling an aspect 
thereof. Clearly, it is unnecessary that a 
given course bear the spelling label to 
embrace the spelling objective. 
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HOW TO FIND AND APPLY 


FOR A JOB 
Second Edition 
by Keily and Walters 


This 84-page, paper-bound book contains information 
that will be helpful to all students who will apply for a 
job. It is published at a price that every student can 
afford. When you examine this book, you will want to 
arrange to place a copy in the hands of every one of your 
graduates. It covers such topics as (1) First Step in 
Selling Yourself: A Personal Inventory, (2) Discovering 
Your Opportunities, (3) Selling Yourself in a Personal 
Interview, (4) Promoting the Sale by Your Application 
Blank, and (5) Selling Your Services by a Letter of 
Application. 


Price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Give Students a Blueprint for Planning 


Their Careers 


by BENJAMIN F. THOMAS 
FERRIS INSTITUTE 
BIG RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Here is a planned approach to career guidance. 


Many students in high school have 
not fixed their sights firmly upon 
the careers they will follow the 
rest of their lives. Many of those 
students who have fixed their 
sights on a stated career objective 
have probably given only super- 
ficial thought and analysis to this 
selection. Of the many high school 
(and even college) students I have 
known in and out of the classroom, 
only a small number have ap- 
proached this problem of career 
planning systematically. Some- 
how, these young but maturing 
teenagers don’t seem to approach 
career selection with a carefully considered 
plan. 

Should not we as teachers (who have all 
“arrived” as master planners of our own 
destiny) fulfill some of our responsibility to 
our youngsters by encouraging them to de- 
velop the planning approach to career 
selection? It is my objective in this article 
to suggest a possible approach for planning 
a career that we might convey to the youth 
under our leadership. This plan for planning 
a career consists of three major steps: 
(1) self analysis, (2) career analysis, and 
(3) fitting the self into a career. 

SELF-ANALYsIs. An important initial step 
in self-analysis is to consider one’s goals and 
objectives. Just what does one wish to do 
during that part of his lifetime that might be 
identified as his work? How does one wish 
to make his contribution to society? In fact, 
of what does that contribution consist? 
Does one desire power, glory, prestige, honor, 
money; does one wish to serve others? Who? 
In what way? Physically, mentally, spirit- 
ually? All three? To what extent are short 
range goals and objectives identifiable within 
these long range goals? 

Another whole aspect of self-analysis 
which must be made is in the area of attitude, 
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interests, and desires. In what way 
and from what does one get 
satisfaction—from work? From 
play? From pride? From physical 
accomplishments? From mental 
accomplishments? From things? 
From people? Does one have strong 
feelings or prejudices on any 
matters? How will this affect one’s 
work life? What about indus- 
triousness? Adaptability? Creative- 
ness? 

Before completing a self-analy- 
sis, one must look beyond his goals, 
objectives, attitudes, interests 
and desires to his abilities— 
his strengths and weaknesses, present and 
potential. What sort of things seem to come 
easy, while others are like pulling teeth? 
To what extent are past successes or failures 
indicative of possible future performance? 

CAREER ANALYsIs. In the field of business, 
there are literally hundreds or even thou- 
sands of careers. It is not a matter of finding 
the career, but it is rather a matter of finding 
a career. This situation could, with a little 
imagination, be made analogous to the task 
of a young man finding a mate. In spite of 
romantic allusions to the contrary, it’s not a 
matter of finding the girl, but of finding a 
girl. Think of the statistical improbability 
of finding the girl from among several 
billion! 

Several different avenues or approaches 
can be used to find a suitable career. One 
could just select an industry in which he 
wanted a career, and then seek the type of 
career in that industry which was most 
appropriate. Or, one could find a type of 
career he wanted and then seek the industry 
in which he wished to pursue that career. 
Or, one could first select the type of activity 
he desired (working with people, with things, . 
being his own boss, creative, repetitive) 
(Concluded on page 87) 
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For a long time I have felt that the teaching 
of English is important, not only in itself, 
but as an adjustment factor to students. 
Frequently, feelings of inferiority and in- 
adequacy which make themselves evident in 
shyness, excuses, regression, garrulity, and 
other negative manifestations are simply re- 
sults of lack of ability in being articulate. 
It has been my theory that evidences of 
maladjustment frequently do not have 
deepseated emotional causes, but they exist 
because of lack of knowledge of English and 
an ensuing inability in oral and written 
expression. 

Many times I have heard a student say 
something such as this, “I know the answers, 
but I don’t know how to explain them,” 
or “I understand my assignment, but I can’t 
express myself.”” Because so many students 
have difficulty in expressing themselves 
orally and in written work, teachers in 
courses other than English resort to the 
line of least resistance and rely largely on 
the objective-type testing which deprives the 
students of valuable practice in self- 
expression. 

Because students in a business school are 
adult, and because most of them have voca- 
tional goals, there usually is no great em- 
phasis placed on guidance and counseling as 
such. English is a required subject so it 
resembles, more than any other course, the 
high school “home room”’ situation. Because 
of this and the importance of the subject as 
communication training, it seems reasonable 
that the English classroom could be the 
seat of the counseling center in a commercial 
school. As an English teacher in such a 
school, I have experimented with the prac- 
ticability of such a situation. 

Last year, in order to test my theory, I 
conducted a project in conjunction with two 
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The Teaching of English As 
An Adjustment Factor 


by VIRGINIA LEE HALLOCK 
MERRETT DAVIS SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
SALEM, OREGON 


Miss Hallock believes the English class offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for counseling in addition to 
teaching English grammar and communications. 


subsequent English classes. I feel that the 
results have shown that it is possible to 
dispel many negative adjustment manifesta- 
tions and even to effect positive personality 
changes. 

My first problem was to overcome the 
students resistance to a required course. 
The students are interested in learning 
accounting, typing, secretarial work, busi- 
ness law, bookkeeping, etc. To spend time, 
money, and effort on English is not their 
idea of preparing for a career in business. 
In this respect I have appreciated the 
attitude of other teachers in the school who, 
in their classes, stress the importance of 
good oral and written expression. 

I feel that group guidance situations are 
often more effective than individual counsel- 
ing and, except in unusual instances, should 
precede it. Students feel less on the spot 
in group situations. They have the com- 
forting feeling of identifying themselves with 
others who have similar problems, and 
teachers are able to get across an idea with- 
out resorting to personalities. 

I tried to put my classes at ease. My 
approach to English grammar was slow and 
elementary, and no question from a student 
was ever discounted or ridiculed. Discussion 
was encouraged, and it increased during the 
term. At the request of the students we 
repeated work in certain areas. I stressed 
that lack of background is not necessarily 
a handicap. The only handicap a student 
might have would lie in a negative attitude 
or in lack of application. No student’s 
spoken English was ever arbitrarily corrected 
in class. On several occasions I called atten- 
tion to mistakes I had heard, and the reason 
for the correct form was explained. 

I felt that the lack of available mental 
maturity or aptitude test results was not a 
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handicap. Sometimes too much emphasis 
is placed on these factors. I am far more 
interested in noting a student’s attitude and 
application than his mental capacities. 

I stressed my honest belief that anyone 
can learn English grammar. Those who find 
that it does not come easily will simply have 
to compensate by putting forth more effort. 
I stated honestly that if a student wants to 
learn good English, and if he will make the 
effort, I could positively assure him that he 
would learn basic English grammar — 
enough to serve him in the business world. 

I cited to the class instances of individuals 
with business ability who have failed to 
reach their goals because of an inability to 
express themselves correctly and artic- 
ulately. I pointed out cases of presumably 
successful businessmen who have felt im- 
peded by their lack of knowledge of English. 

If I sensed a feeling of inferiority concern- 
ing English I have, whenever possible, re- 
sorted to praise, both in class and to 
individuals. I feel that this encouragement 
stimulated desire. 

I tried to make students feel that their 
questions were important and worthy of dis- 
cussion. Nothing is so deflating or debilitat- 
ing as to have a teacher discount or ignore a 
student’s contribution or question. Any 
points of disagreement were carefully gone 
over, and when a construction could be one 
of two ways, either way was accepted if the 
reasoning was logical or pertinent. I em- 
barrassed no student by calling on him in 
class when it was evident that reciting 
bothered him. I did not resort to tricks or 
trying to catch someone. One young man 
told me that he hadn’t talked until he was 
twelve years old. I didn’t call on him unless 
he indicated that he wanted to say some- 
thing. By the end of the term, he was talking 
quite articulately without self-consciousness. 

I never worried my students by placing 
undue emphasis on tests. I gave no multiple 
choice or true-false tests. These can be tricky 
and confusing and can tend to frustrate some 
students. I used completion, identification, 
and essay-type tests, each of which is a desir- 
able testing instrument in the teaching of 
English. These tests are more difficult to 
correct, but students react favorably to this 
individual type of evaluation. 

When each class was in its third week, I 
studied the school’s vocational guidance 
sheets. During the fifth week, I asked the 
students to complete a confidential ques- 
tionnaire on which they indicated high school 
interests and reactions to English and 
counseling. The questionnaires were supple- 
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mented in almost every case by interviews. 
Answers were clarified, and students were 
given an opportunity to express themselves. 
‘rhis led, in a number of instances, to subse- 
quent interviews and requests for help in 
English. 

lt seems somewhat appalling to note that 
although thirty-two members of the fifty- 
four in the two classes had had four years of 
high school English, and four of these had 
had additional college English, that their 
school entrance examination and other 
diagnostic tests in English showed that they 
were deficient in English grammar. I was 
surprised to note that eighteen had made 
good grades in English, but twenty (includ- 
ing some of these eighteen) indicated that 
they did not like English grammar. Forty 
indicated that they felt they did not have a 
good background of English in high school. 
In analyzing this, I feel that this is not 
entirely a deficiency in teaching techniques. 
High school teachers are given textbooks 
and a curriculum to follow, both of which 
are based on the assumption that students 
have been progressing steadily in the know]l- 
edge of grammar in elementary school. This 
assumption is not usually the case and likely 
explains why so many of my students re- 
ported to me that their teachers usually 
talked “over their heads.” Many were 
ashamed to admit their lack of knowledge, 
and they limped through four years of high 
school English with a limited knowledge of 
the subject. 

The technique of teaching English is my 
special interest, and analysis of these classes 
seems to prove that putting students at ease, 
encouraging questions, making the students 
feel that it is not silly to ask questions, and 
going very slowly and repeating if necessary 
has not only improved their knowledge of 
English, but also has lifted the veil of in- 
security in expressing themselves. A number 
of young men students admitted that they 
had not previously understood the im- 
portance of learning the mechanics of 
grammar, but as they grew to understand 
them, they could see how this knowledge 
becomes a factor in putting together good 
sentences. As their understanding grew, 
their interest increased. 

It is significant that each member of the 
two classes indicated that he felt the 
knowledge of English would be important 
to him in the business world. Interviews 
indicated that students felt that business 
proficiency could be rendered null without a 
knowledge of English, or it could be en- 
hanced by articulate expression. 
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It seems odd that of the thirty-four who 
took aptitude tests in high school and the 
twelve who took them in the military service, 
only eight received reports on them. Fifteen 
received no report at all, and one boy who 
asked a teacher for a report was told that 
the information was confidential. Three re- 
ported that their tests showed aptitudes in 
too many things to be conclusive. None 
actually used the test results as bases for 
determining professions. This seems to 
prove that in testing programs, the means is 
often more important than the end. 

Answers to the questionnaire indicated 
that thirty-five of the fifty-four would avail 
themselves of a counseling program, one 
said “‘probably,”’ two said they would not, 
and five gave qualified “yes” answers. 
Twenty-eight indicated that they would 
like to talk problems over with someone 
outside the family. Some appeared eager 
for the opportunity, and I had semi- 
counseling sessions with several, one of 
whom I referred to a minister — this referral 
turned out happily. The rapport of students 
and teachers at the school is excellent. The 
atmosphere is relaxed, and the students are 
regarded as individuals. It has occurred to 
me that if a personnel program were to be 
set up, it could be accomplished satisfactorily 
through the English classes which are re- 
quired courses. Other subjects in the school 
are more or less technical and do not lend 
themselves to a home-room situation. 

While this type of school does not have 
cumulative folders or a testing program, 
the administration and faculty make a point 
of knowing the students. Health, home 
situations, attitudes, and background are 
factors which are considered by the members 
of the faculty who work together for the 
good of the students. 

Twenty-four students indicated that they 
would like counseling in personal matters, 
seventeen wanted help with vocational 
problems, fourteen with educational, ten 
with social, and six with economic problems. 
The desire for help with personal problems 
stems, likely, from the fact that they are all 
either married or, are of a marriageable age. 
A counseling program would have to be 
careful to avoid a “‘Dear Abby” slant. 
Several of the ones who want educational 
help indicated that they need help in learning 
how to study. This might point to the 
advisability of an orientation class which 
could also serve as a personnel and adjust- 
ment medium. 

I haven’t mentioned the rehabilitation 
students because it was not my desire to 
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call attention to their status by asking them 
to check such a classification. No emphasis 
is placed on disability, and rehabilitation 
students are regarded the same as any 
others. It was one of these students, how- 
ever, who indicated on the questionnaire 
that aptitude tests showed that he had no 
aptitudes. He had built up a defense because 
of his disability, and he had somewhat of a 
defeatist attitude. However, he responded 
to praise and encouragement, and he took 
an active interest in the spelling and 
vocabulary-building class which I also teach. 
While spelling was difficult for him, he made 
worthwhile contributions in vocabulary. 

One student who consulted me frequently, 
confided that his feeling of inferiority 
stemmed from self-consciousness about his 
appearance. He even had undergone some 
plastic surgery. This was a surprise to me 
because I never considered his appearance 
unattractive. We talked about this, and I 
think I convinced him that a positive per- 
sonality can preclude an unattractive ap- 
pearance. He agreed with me that hand- 
someness is more a result of personality 
than of physical attributes. At my sugges- 
tion he contacted a Toastmasters’ Club and 
subsequently became a member. He was 
most enthusiastic about this, and I feel his 
personality showed improvement. 

This school is different from other schools 
in that most of its students have definite 
vocational goals. In talking to the students 
I found no instance in which the student 
would rather have gone to college. In most 
cases students know exactly what they want 
to do and are working toward that end. No 
student is given a certificate of credit in a 
subject unless he completes the work satis- 
factorily. Except for English, a student 
takes courses of his own choice. 

If a student shows a lack of aptitude, he is 
advised accordingly. One young lady was 
advised that she would make a better 
receptionist than secretary. I convinced her, 
I think, that, even in this position, it would 
be important for her to speak correctly. Her 
work in English, while not perfect, improved, 
and she worked to her capacity. 

Private business schools, whose budgets 
are not adequate for elaborate counseling 
programs, would do well to experiment with 
the English class counseling technique. This 
not only expedites the teaching of English, 
but it tends to create a feeling of cameraderie 
which makes the students feel that they are 
individuals and not simply members of a 
class. The individual attention received by 
each student is worth the effort. 
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Accounting— 





A New Field For Women 


by O. BURKE WORKMAN 
MOUND CITY COLLEGE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


In the past we have had a tendency to think of women working in . 


the business field exclusively as stenographers and typists. 


Read 


this author’s suggestions of the opportunities in the field of 
accounting for women. 


As clerks, timekeepers, cashiers, and general 
bookkeepers, women have excelled male 
help. Only a limited number of really good 
women auditors and accountants have shown 
up in this field up to this time. While it is 
true that girls and women have been very 
successful as bookkeepers, only a limited 
number of female workers are engaged in 
accounting as compared to typing and secre- 
tarial occupations. 

A complete analysis of the reason for this 
shows some interesting “sign posts” to the 
future for business college people and em- 
ployers. 

To some extent, our school enrollment 
plan has been at fault for this large scale 
employment of girls and women in type- 
writing, clerical, and secretarial positions on 
the one hand and so few female workers in 
bookkeeping and accounting departments. 
On the other hand, our advertising and 
soliciting viewpoint, all too often, has been 
with the one end in mind — to secure the 
secretarial type of worker. Even some of 
the very bad products turned out as “‘would- 
be-secretaries” might have been avoided had 
we made a more complete analysis of the 
enrollees upon entering for training. Not 
all can be stenographers, shorthand writers, 
and secretaries. The field of accounting is 
wide open for girls and women. They are 
especially well-fitted by nature for this most 
exacting science. Neatness, order, rapidity, 
steadiness, sticking-to-the-job, hard work, 
mathematics — all of these qualities come 
quite naturally to women who create smooth 
operation in the accounting field. 

May I call special attention to the finance 
department as it relates to the accounting 
field? Time payment and time installment 
with its associated credit rating report is 
rapidly becoming the most important de- 
partment in the field of new business. During 
the war and in recent months, women have 
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been outstandingly successful in this type of 
accounting. In handling the public, their 
ability to get results, both for the customer 
and the employer, has been highly gratifying. 
Hard work, organization, with an enthusiasm 
to get the job done, has been the candid 
report of a great many high executives in 
this field. 

Installment accounting, while considered 
by a great many as of little importance, will 
certainly occupy a big place in the successful 
operation of business. There must be work- 
ers, especially women, trained as corporation 
bookkeepers, payroll and tax experts, super- 
visors of accounting records, supervisors of 
mechanical bookkeeping departments, cost 
accounting, time-study experts, and statisti- 
cal workers, with the making of junior and 
higher accountants. From these workers 
should come our credit managers, our audi- 
tors, and our executives of tomorrow. 

Accounting is definitely a wide-open field 
in which our women may expect to play a 
big part, providing they prepare now to 
assume this new responsibility. Our private 
business schools have a big responsibility too, 
in that we must provide a course strong 
enough to satisfy the exacting demands of 
business. Teachers of accounting must be 
more than teachers. They must be good 
bookkeepers with actual experience covering 
the entire field of business. Handling pay- 
roll, social security, and corporation reports 
must be an accepted part of the work to be 
done. 

We should not forget that accounting is a 
field for women — women as executives and 
owners of business. It is said that almost 80 
per cent of the buying is done by women. 
During the war, it might have been even 
higher. If women are to be heads of busi- 
nesses, officers, executives, and are to serve 
on the board of directors, they must have a 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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WITH THESE FEATURES 


A motivating introductory unit, 
including oral English 


A thorough and practical review 
of grammar, punctuation, sen- 
tence and paragraph structure be- 
fore the introduction of business 
letter writing 


Simplified language and vocabu- 
lary 


Fresh, modern examples 


A wealth of attractive illustrations, 
cartoons, and pictorial devices to 
stimulate interest 


Complete coverage of the tech- 
niques of building good business 
letters 


Vivid language and fast-moving 
pace and tone to increase reading 
interest 


A variety of practical student ac- 
tivities to assure mastery of prin- 
ciples and to develop original 
thinking 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


4th Edition— By R. R. Aurner 


The language and general vocabulary of 
EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH are geared 
to the reading level of the high school senior. 
Vivid language with a fast-moving pace and 
tone make the student enjoy reading the 
textual material. Attention-getting cartoons 
and pictorial devices arouse student interest 


and sustain student motivation. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH is a practi- 
cal textbook for (1) the business English course 
and (2) the practical English course for 
general students. A workbook is also avail- 
able and correlates with the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 











Dallas 2 
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Message to School Administrators 


Throughout our great country is a shortage—a growing shortage —of competently- 


trained and economically-informed graduates who are prepared to fill business positions. 
A country cannot grow strong through science, mathematics, and engineering alone. There 
must be proper balance in the skills and knowledge of our people if we are to have a balanced 
and strong nation. Business teachers everywhere are asking only for proper balance in 
education, including business education. The following message is one of a series to call 
this problem and this plea to the attention of school administrators. 


Our Business System Must Not Be Shortchanged 


Amid all the current furor about the 
nature and quality of our secondary 
schools, we need to be reminded that 
(1) business education fills a vital need of 
our American way of life and is one of the 
principal means of preparing clerical 
personnel for the modern office; and 
(2) business education offers a program of 
economic education as an important phase 
of vocational and general education. 
Neglect of these two essential programs tn our 
secondary schools will be catastrophic to our 
private enterprise system. ‘The facts are 
clear: 

1. The typical businessman often finds 
it more difficult to get competent clerical 
service than technical or professional help. 
The supply is short. The National Office 
Management Association salary survey 
for 1960 reports that salaries for secre- 
taries, typists, and stenographers in- 
creased 114 per cent over the 1947 rates. 
These office workers, mainly high school 
graduates, average $62 to $97 a week— 
almost on par and in some cases in excess 
of salaries of beginning teachers. Account- 
ing clerks average $76 to $97 a week. 
A file clerk averages $58 a week. 

Competition for clerical workers is in- 
tense and the demand for them can be 
documented almost anywhere by perusal 
of “Help Wanted” sections in local news- 
papers. Secondary school officials, in their 
zeal for meeting the needs of our changing 
world, cannot overlook the need of busi- 
ness for clerical personnel. 

2. Economic education for all students 
is an essential phase of the general educa- 
tion program. Consumer problems are 
complex and the need of the citizen to 
understand and cope effectively with 
general economic problems have increased 
greatly. As Dr. Nourse, the first chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
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Advisors (March, 1957) said, “The whole 
idea of free enterprise under free govern- 
ment presupposes economic literacy for 
the millions.” 

No one denies the value of the liberal arts 
program, but other educational programs 
are needed too. Dr. Conant’s study of the 
American High School Today (p. 30) 
clearly states ... “I (Dr. Conant) found 
the non-academic . . . programs to be 
composed of meaningful sequences leading 
to the development of marketable skills 


The right of our academically talented 
youth to choose vocational interests is 
inherent in a democracy. There is a 
tendency for the over-zealous to use grave 
indiscretion in directing students regard- 
less of interests, financial status, or voca- 
tional goals. A bright girl may not want 
to go to college, but rather into a business 
office. Should she be denied this privilege? 
An able young man may not have the 
money to go to college. Should he be 
denied the chance to prepare for a business 
career? Just as the professions need bright 
and ambitious people, so does the business 
office. 

A realistic appraisal of educability with 
reference to I.Q. and interest as it relates 
to compulsory education will reveal a 
compelling need for diversification of 
school programs. Research is available in 
this area, yet educators seem to be pre- 
scribing mere science, languages and 
mathematics... even if they are incompre- 
hensible to the student. 

Educators can defend a_ balanced 
program. There are certainly enough 
students to “go around.” 


DR. WILLIAM M. POLISHOOK 
ASSISTANT DEAN 

= TEACHERS COLLEGE 
™ . TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
“PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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IN CLASSROOM RESULTS AND TEACHER SATISFACTION 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is always first in results because each 


edition is improved through a process of experience, use, and evaluation 
and not by making changes just to have something new. The many built-in 
teaching procedures in the seventh edition guarantee that students will 
gain a higher rate of speed with control in less time. 


Teachers who are using the seventh edition constantly express their ap- 
proval in their letters. Here is a quotation taken from a recent letter 
from a teacher in Alabama: 


‘We are using your new textbook, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Seventh Edition. I find that my students are developing a higher rate of 
speed with control much earlier than heretofore."’ 


IN FUNCTIONAL CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


The following materials are available for the seventh edition of 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING to help motivate and hold the interest of the 
student: 

Two workbooks — one for Parts 1 and 2 of the textbook and another for 

Parts 3 and 4 

Four achievement tests for each part of the textbook 

A teachers’ manual, including methodology and teaching suggestions 

A style manual 

Certificate of credit (free) 

Certificate of proficiency (free) 

Speed chart (free) 

Honor roll (free) 

Award pins — gold, silver, bronze (nominal cost) 

Teaching tapes or records for 16 selected lessons 


IN POPULARITY 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is on the adopted list of all eighteen states 
that make adoptions in typewriting. The seventh edition has been adopted 
in every state where it has been submitted since its publication. These 
states include Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, and Utah. In states such 
as Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee where there is a multiple adoption, 
over 80 per cent of the schools have selected the seventh edition of 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING from the multiple list. 


The seventh edition has also been adopted in most of the large public 
schools and church schools that have had formal adoptions since it was 
published. A few of the cities that are now using this textbock are Detroit 
(co-basal), Chicago (multiple), Philadelphia, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and Baltimore. 


16,895 INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS USED 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING DURING THE 1959-60 SCHOOL YEAR 
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21st Edition of 20TH 
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In all journal entries, regardless of the 
form of journal used, the debit must 
always equal the credit. 
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Everyone should know how to keep records 
of his business transactions. 
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Heighten Interest — Clarify Concepts 


Here’s bookkeeping instruction at its very best! These 
three easy-to-understand filmstrips for 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING fully cover 
and simplify many “difficult” areas! The standard 
practice procedure is presented in interesting, easy-to- 
follow form. With graphic directness and step-by-step 
methods, these big color pictures show the importance of 
keeping accurate records for both business and individuals. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
eects Set of 3 Filmstrips in Full Color, over 120 frames, 
16.20 

Correlates with 
The filmstrips correlate with 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 21st Edition, by 
Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton. They may, however, be 
used with any other high school bookkeeping textbook. 
Filmstrip authority: Dr. Lewis B. Boynton, 
Business Education Department, 
Connecticut. 


Chairman, 
Teachers College of 


Opening Phase of Bookkeeping Cycle 
A608-1 Explains basic steps to open new set of books . . . 
from posting of opening entry through prepara- 
tion of balance sheet. 


Using the Books 


A608-2 Recording transactions in journal, posting, and 
how to prove the equality of debits and credits with 
a trial balance. 


Closing Phase of Bookkeeping Cycle 
A608-3 Work sheet and profit and loss statement prepa- 
ration; how to record and post closing entries, 
balance and rule accounts, and post-closing the 
trial balance. 
Each filmstrip above %6. 


SAVE 41.80 on all 3... $16.20 
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Officers of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association 


At the annual meeting of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association held 
in Denver, Colorado, on June 16-18, 
Gerald A. Porter, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, was elected to the office of presi- 





dent. The new officers are shown in the 
photograph below. The 1961 meeting of the 
association will be held in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, with Raymond White, University 
of Oklahoma, as program chairman. 


Shown from left to right are: E. P. Barth, McCook Junior College, McCook, Nebraska, treasurer; Agnes Kinney, 
North High School, Denver, Colorado, vice president; Gerald A. Porter, University of Oklahoma, Norman, presi- 
dent; Thelma Olson, Brookings High School, Brookings, South Dakota, executive secretary. 





New Pi Omega Pi Chapters 


Last spring Pi Omega Pi, the national 
business education fraternity, installed three 
new chapters. The first, Delta Nu, is located 
at Virginia State College. Officers of the 
chapter are: president, Foster B. Miles, Jr.; 
vice president, Christine V. Bell; secretary, 
Elizabeth Ragland; treasurer, Lillian E. 
Pride; historian, Florence Williams; sponsor, 
Mrs. Carol W. Williams. 

The Delta Xi chapter was installed at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, with the fol- 


October, 1960 


lowing officers: president, Mary Lou Amick; 
vice president, Roger L. Singleton; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Judith A. Price; treasurer, 
Mrs. Kathleen Ramsey; historian, Sharon 
Shineman; parliamentarian, Melvin Rice. 
The Delta Omicron chapter was installed 
at Sacramento State College, Sacramento, 
California, with the following officers: presi- 
dent, Virgil Jensen; vice president, Ernice 
Poletti; secretary, Pat Byrnes; treasurer, 
Eugenia Miller; historian, Vicki Yonan. 
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N.B.T.A. Officers 


Shown from left to right are: First row, Robert Kessel, Department of Office Administration and Business Education, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, second vice president; Eileen Schutte, Community High School,’ Elmwood 
Park, Illinois, first vice president; Enos Perry, Director of Business Education, Chicago, Illinois, president; 
Willard C. Clark, Pershing High School, Detroit, Michigan, treasurer; second row, Otto Madland, Madison Busi- 
ness College, Madison, Wisconsin, executive board; James T. Blanford, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, executive board; Hazel M. Faulkner, Arlington High School, Arlington Heights, Illinois, executive board; 
Carl H. Cummings, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary; and J. Marshall Hanna, The Ohio 


State University, Columbus, Ohio, executive board. 


Other officers and chairmen of the various 
departments of N.B.T.A. are as follows: 
Office Machines Roundtable; chairman, 
Robert Addison, Whitehall-Yearling High 
School, Columbus, Ohio; vice chairman, 
David Goodman, Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan; secretary, Virginia An- 
derson, Evansville College, Evansville, Indi- 
ana; Secondary Schools Department; 
chairman, Mary Witherow, Beaumont High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri; vice chairman, 
Alice C. Green, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois; secretary, Paul Hammer, 
Shaw High School, East Cleveland, Ohio; 
Secretarial Roundtable; chairman, Loretta R. 
Hoyt, De Paul University, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; vice chairman, Marion Wood, IBM 
Educational Consultant, Schenectady, New 
York; secretary, John Peterson, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks; Basic Busi- 
ness Roundtable; chairman, Frank Hoffman, 
Mason City Junior College, Mason City, 
Iowa; vice chairman, Floyd Crank, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; secretary, Marion Clark, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Ad- 
ministrators and Department Heads Round- 
table; chairman, Russell N. Cansler, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; 
vice chairman, Kennard Goodman, West 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, 
Charles Reigel, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Private School Instructors 
Roundtable; chairman, Gordon C. Bor- 
chardt, MacCormack College, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; vice chairman, Carl B. Moss, King’s 
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Business College, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
secretary, Joe Kautz, Madison Business 
College, Madison, Wisconsin; College De- 
partment, chairman, Don Jester, Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Kearney; vice 
chairman, Robert Hoskinson, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute; secretary, 
Jane Lahey, Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston; Distributive Education Round- 
table; chairman, Ann Lind, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan; vice chairman, 
John Barton, Whitehall-Yearling High 
School, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, Arlie 
Fairman, Livonia High School, Livonia, 
Michigan; Private School Owners & Regis- 
trars Roundtable; chairman, Henry Petryk, 
Metropolitan Business School, Chicago, 
Illinois; vice chairman, Louise Grooms, 
Detroit Institute of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan; secretary, Maurice Baldwin, Sagi- 
naw Business Institute, Saginaw, Michigan; 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Roundtable; 
chairman, Allan E. Barron, Roosevelt High 
School, Wyandotte, Michigan; vice chair- 
man, Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia; secretary, 
Daryl Knepper, Lakewood High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Private Schools Depart- 
ment; chairman, Dr. Frank Harwood, Mas- 
sey Business College, Birmingham, Alabama; 
vice chairman, Paul Pair, Pair Schools, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois; secretary, Robert Kirk- 
patrick, King’s Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 

The executive board met at the Palmer 
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House in Chicago on October 7-8 to make 
final plans for the 63rd annual convention 
which will be held at the Palmer House 
from December 27 through 29, 1960. 

The theme of the convention this year is 
“Business Education — Vital to the Na- 


tional Defense.” 
a t cs 


Kathleen Barnard 
Chairman at De Paul 


Announcement has been made by Dean 
James Hart of the appointment of Dr. Kath- 
leen Barnard as chairman of the Department 
of Business Education at De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago Illinois. 

Dr. Barnard received her Bachelor and 
Master of Science degrees from Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, and her 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from the 
University of Texas. 

Prior to her new position, Dr. Barnard 
was chairman and associate professor, De- 
partment of Business Administration, San 
Antonio College, San Antonio, Texas. 


e e . 
Courniotes New Dean 


The president of American International 
College at Springfield, Massachusetts, has 
announced the appointment of Professor 
Harry J. Courniotes as dean of the school 
of business administration. 

Dean Courniotes is director of the execu- 
tive development program at the college, 
which is a program of concentrated graduate 
study for people in business and industry 
leading to the degree of Master of Business 
Education. 

He is a member of the Massachusetts 
Society of Certified Public Accountants 
and the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants. 


* om e 
Texas Meeting 


The annual fall meeting of the Texas 
Business Education Association will be held 
at the Nueces Hotel in Corpus Christi on 
October 20 and 21, 1960. 

On the second day of the meeting, William 
Pasewark, head of Business Education and 
Secretarial Administration Department, 
Texas Technological College, will deliver the 
keynote address entitled “Enrichment of 
Classroom. Teaching.” 

Dr. Pasewark will be followed on the 
program by Howard Newhouse of the Gregg 
Publishing Company. The title of his talk 
wil) be “Capitalize the 3 M’s.” 


October, 1960 
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CLERICAL 
PAYROLL 







Bookkeeping 

Office Practice 
Record Keeping 
Business Arithmetic 


CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES ex- 
plains (1) why businesses keep wage records, 
(2) how wages and salaries are computed, 
(3) records that are needed for timed work, 
(4) types of common deductions from wages, 
(5) methods of paying wages, and (6) the 
preparation of payroll reports and returns. 
Questions and problems are provided on 
each of the assignments. 


A special payroll project is provided in 
Assignment 10 of CLERICAL PAYROLL 
PROCEDURES. In this project the student 
keeps the payroll records for a typical busi- 
ness of ten employees for a period of four 
weeks. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 


Chicago § 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


By John A. Pendery 
A texthook-workbook for use in— 


Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 
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American Association 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of 
the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges 
was held in Kansas City, 
Missouri, July 15-16, 
with the president, 
G. C. Stewart, manager, 
Draughon Business Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas, 
presiding. 

The first morning gen- 
eral session included the 
secretary's report by 
C. W. Woodward, direc- 
tor, Burlington School of 
Business, Burlington, 
Iowa; and addresses by 
David Doane, an attorney from Boise, 
Idaho, and a stockholder in the Butte Busi- 
ness College, Butte, Montana; and Walter J. 
Tribbey, president, Draughon Schools of 
Business, Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
public relations with addresses by Robert W. 
Miller, executive vice president of Public 
Relations Research Associates, Incorporated, 
Washington, D. C., and Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., 
president, Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, New York. A. E. Auerswald, 
president, Auerswald’s Accounting and Sec- 
retarial School, Seattle, Washington, spoke 
on State C.P.A. Legislation. 

The guest speaker at the Friday evening 
banquet was Harold Schafer of Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 

Speakers at the Saturday morning session 
included Clare H. Jennings, Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretary of Kansas City, and 
Betty Narramore, associate editor of The 
Compass, New York City. 

For health reasons, C. W. Woodward, 
long-time executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, resigned from the position, and 
Robert W. Miller was elected to succeed him. 

Mr. Miller received his B.A. degree from 
the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion at Harvard University. He is presently 
a candidate for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in Business Administration at the 
American University in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Miller has served as business con- 
sultant for numerous firms in the United 
States and Canada. Effective September 1, 
he became associate and head of the depart- 
ment of public relations of the School of 
General, Studies, Columbia University in 





Mr. Miller 
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New York City. He is a member of the 
National Press Club and the National 
Council of Boy Scouts of America. 

The next annual meeting of the association 
will be held at the Palmer House in Chicago 
on July 21-22, 1961. 


North Carolina 
Business Schools Meet 


The annual convention 
of the North Carolina 
Association of Business 
Schools was held in 
Winston-Salem on 
May 21, with the presi- 
dent, W. Richard Ross, 
president, Carolina 
School of Commerce, 
Rocky Mount, presiding. 

The speakers included: 
Gilmore W. Johnson, 
state supervisor of pri- 
vate business and cor- 
respondence schools; 
J. Earl Zimmerman, Mtr. Kirkpatrick 
Joan Sivinski, and Fred Archer of the 
Gregg Publishing Company; D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh; Agnes de 
Vito of The Speedwriting Company of New 
York; and Clem Boling of South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati. 

The first distinguished service award of 
the association was presented to C. A. Croft 
of Durham, founder in 1931 of the Croft 
Secretarial and Accounting School in Dur- 
ham, and one of the founders of the North 
Carolina Association of Business Schools. 

New officers and directors were elected as 
follows: president, M. O. Kirkpatrick, Jr., 
dean, King’s Business College, Charolette; 
vice-president, Jack E. Loftis, manager, 
Croft Secretarial and Accounting School, 
Durham; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Leo 
Sowers, Jr., manager, Salisbury Business 
College, Salisbury; directors: R. A. Evans, 
principal, Evans College of Commerce, 
Gastonia; Carolyn Westmoreland, principal, 
Draughon Business College, Winston-Salem; 
and Mr. Ross. 








PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


A 20-page booklet, No. C573, will be sent without 
charge to any interested teacher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Promotion for Merle Wood 


Announcement has 
been made by the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Board of 
Education of the promo- 
tion of Merle W. Wood 
to the post of supervisor 
of business education, 
succeeding Lester Gable, 
now director of person- 
nel. 1 hte sk 

Mr. Wood has a Bach- 
elor of Arts degree from 
Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Iowa, and a 
Master’s degree from 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

He has been a teacher of bookkeeping and 
general business subjects at Lincoln High 
School in Des Moines for the past seven 
years. 














Mr. Wood 


Missouri Meeting 


The annual fall meeting of the Missouri 
Business Association will be held in con- 
junction with the Missouri State Teachers 








PROJECTS IN 


CLERICAL PRACTICE 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL PRACTICE is an illustrated textbook- 
workbook. It contains six projects as shown in the adjoining 
column. These projects provide a variety of activities involving 
clerical duties — writing checks; keeping a purchases invoice 
register and other business records; taking stock; calculating 
tax deductions; preparing cash register tallies, reports of past- 
due accounts, alphabetic and numeric indexes, and daily and 
periodic summary sheets for salesmen; and handling com- 


plaints and making adjustments. 


Association meeting on November 4 at the 
Hotel President in Kansas City. 

The speaker at the luncheon will be 
Robert E. Slaughter, vice president with 
Gregg Division of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, who will speak on “New 
Directions in Business Education.” 

The officers of the association are: Wilma 
L. Sullivan, North Kansas City, president; 
Dr. Lucas Sterne, Warrensburg, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Alpha Brantner, Kirksville, 
secretary; Dr. Marie Vilhauer, Cape Girar- 


deau, treasurer. 
e a - 


Doctorate for Bower 


James B. Bower, associate professor of 
commerce at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, has been awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by the University of 
Texas. The title of Dr. Bower’s dissertation 
is “Principles of Accounting System De- 
sign.” 

Dr. Bower received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, 
and his Master of Science degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. 

In addition to his teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Dr. Bower has taught in 
high schools in the state of Wisconsin. 


2nd 
Edition 
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The projects are as follows: 


Project 1—The Variety Drug Store 

Project 2—The Quality Grocery 

Project 3—The Community De- 

artment Store 

he Retail Jewelryand 

Appliance agg me 

Project 5—The Superior Baking 
Company 

Project 6—The Security Life In- 
surance Company 


Project 4— 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Promotion for Mrs. Calton 


Mrs. Georgia Calton 
has recently been ap- 
pointed chairman of busi- 
ness education for the 
Springfield, Missouri, 
public schools. She will 
carry the title of Super- 
visor of Business Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Calton has held 
this position in the 
Springfield school system 
for several years in an 
unofficial capacity. 

Prior to her new ap- 
pointment, Mrs. Calton 
was chairman of the 
Business Department at Parkview High 
School for four years, and an instructor of 
business education at Southwest Missouri 
State College for eleven years. 

Mrs. Calton has a Master of Arts degree 
from New York University. 














Mrs. Calton 


Fred Burdett 
New B.E.R.A. President 


The spring meeting of the Business Educa- 
tion Research Associates was held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, March 24-26, with the 
president, Milo O. Kirkpatrick, president, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, presiding. The new president of 
B.E.R.A. is C. Fred Burdett, president, 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Columbia University 
Scholarships 


Announcement has been made by the 
registrar of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, of the availability of scholarships 
to students in the field of business education. 

Students interested in making application 
for these scholarships should write to 
Donald A. Boulton, Committee on Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York 27, New York. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


A 16-page booklet entitled ‘‘Suggestions for Programs 

of Office Practice and Procedures” will be sent with- 

out charge to any interested teacher. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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AWARDS. 


for 





Typewriting 


anda 





Bookkeeping 


Awards are available for 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING and 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING consisting of 
Certificates of Credit, Certificates 
of Proficiency, Honor Rolls, and 
Award Pins. A circular describing 
these awards and giving suggestions 
for their use will be sent upon 
request. The certificates and honor 
rolls are furnished free. 


The award pins for both 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING and 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING have been 
attractively redesigned and are 
available in bronze, silver, and gold. 
The actual size of these new pins 
is shown above. They are sold to 
schools or teachers at the following 
prices: 

Bronze, 30¢ each or $3.30 per 


dozen 

Silver, 35¢* each or $3.85* per 
dozen 

Gold, 40¢* each or $4.40* per 
dozen 


(‘add 10% for Federal Tax) 


Since pins are sold at cost, a remit- 
tance must accompany each order. 
No order will be billed. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Annual Convention 


National Association and Council of 
Business Schools 


Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida 


October 26-29, 1960 


Convention Theme: ‘‘New Summits in Business Education” 


Robert W. Sneden, 
president, Davenport In- 
stitute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and president 
of the National Associa- 
tion and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, has an- 
nounced the program for 
the annual convention to 
be held at Miami Beach, 
Florida, October 26-29. 

A new feature of the 
convention this year 
will be informal ‘“‘buzz 
sessions” on Thursday 
and Friday afternoons. 
At these sessions, re- 
source leaders will lead discussions on four 
major topics: (1) New Courses and Pro- 
grams, (2) New Methods of Administration, 
(3) New Advertising Publicity and Public 
Relations Methods, and (4) Operation Boot- 
strap — How to Secure Accreditation. 

An outline of the program follows: 











Mr. Sneden 


Wednesday, October 26 


9:00 a.m.—6:00 P.M. 
Board Meeting (open to members) 


Thursday, October 27 
9:00 A.M. 
Opening Session 
10:30 A.M. 

Convention Theme Session 

Summits in Business Education” 
12:30 p.m.—2:15 P.M. 

Special Luncheon — Speaker, Grant C. 
Moon, Chief Management Development 
Branch, Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

2:30 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
“Buzz Sessions” 
5:15 p.m.—6:30 P.M. 
Allied Members Open House 


“New 
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7:00 P.M. 
Allied Members Night 
9:00 P.M. 
Tours 
Friday, October 28 
8:30 a.m.—9:45 A.M. 

Lanai Breakfasts for State and Regional 

Groups 
10:00 a.m.—12:60 Noon 

Business Session: Ratification of Educa- 

tional Standards Committee Report 
12:45 p.M.—1:45 P.M. 

Special Luncheon — Speaker, The Honor- 
able Earl W. Kintner, Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

2:00 p.m.—3:00 p.m. 
Annual Business Session and Election of 
Officers 
3:00 p.m.—5:30 P.M. 
“Buzz Sessions” 
6:30 P.M. 
Annual Banquet and Entertainment 


Saturday, October 29 
9:00 a.m. 
Board Meeting 
12:00 Noon 
Allied Members Special Luncheon 


Arthur F. Tull 


Arthur Forrest Tull, founder and president 
of the Detroit Business Institute for forty- 
eight years, and president of the Pontiac 
Business Institute, passed away on Monday, 
August 29, after a long illness. 

Mr. Tull founded the Detroit Business 
Institute in 1906 and served as its president 
until 1954. He was a former president of the 
National Business Teachers Association. 
He was a former chairman of the board of 
Stenographic Machines, Inc., and a former 
member of the Detroit Board of Commerce. 
OORONIORRINRR rm RE TERRRRNRCRCRRSANRRE! 
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Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1960 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





American Association of University Teachers of Insurance 


American Economic Association...................... 
American Economic Foundation............ 


American Finance Association........................ 
American Marketing Association. .................... 
American Vocational Association..................... 
Arizona Business Educators Association. .............. 
Arizona Education Association... . . 

Arkansas Business Education Association.............. 
Arkansas Education Association...................... 
Association of University Evening Colleges............ 
Association of Urban Universities..................... 


Ball State Teachers College Conference................ 


Catholic Economic Association....................... 
Colorado Education Association....................0- 


Idaho Education Association — 
ce, ge he coin gl LE 
hoard Saye fk Us vn Oe co Since 
hes 2 As 5s dts eR SNe Sea a eae ate 
District 4. . 

District 5.. 
Districts 6 and 7. 


Illinois Education Association........................ 
Divisional _— — 
Blackhawk . 
Calumet Valley 
Central. 
DuPage Valley. . 


Eastern . 
Illinois Valley. 

Kaskaskia Valley. en Piae ce amt lay tie eas 
dss scan ced aden deel 
EN TE dnd. is dnidaon chains baled ake naaiehleuked 
EN nia des hate ha tare ben Gane wae eee 
Northeastern 


EE Oe ee ae ee 
ei e Prk seu tadibus Sivan Sousa 
Ns aia re oN a ete 0 earl 
eae oy arg sald wn Sec ety See 
ore ya ar dn 5 et aac 
EE ees SOR oa hr Ak che Ct as se eee 
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Washington, D. C....... 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Brookville, New York... . 
Hartford, Connecticut... . 
St. Louis, Missouri 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Los Angeles, California. .. 
MI as ccs cnaw endo 


Phoenix 


Serre 
RE 
San Francisco, California. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Muncie, Indiana........ 
Washington, D.C....... 


Denver. . oy 
Grand J unction . 
Durango. . 


Coeur d’Alene........... 
Ra aR RE i I 
TE a eee 
_ RAR © 
Ee ee 
oS 


IR oo eee na mienncan 


Rock Island............ 

Chicago Heights. . 

Bloomington. . 3 

4 High Schools, DuPage 
City.. 

Charleston. . 

LaSalle. . 

Place to be selected. . 


Crystal Lake. . 
et 
Rockford. . 
rae 
Springfield. . 
ora. 
Carbondale. 
Galesburg. . 
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December 28, 29 
December 28-30 


October 11 
October 13 


December 28-30 
December 28-30 
December 5-9 
November 4, 5 
November 4, 5 
November 8 

November 2-4 

October 830—-November 3 
November 6, 7 
November 11, 12 


December 27, 28 


October 20, 21 
October 20, 21 
October 20, 21 


October 10, 11 
October 10, 11 
October 13, 14 
October 13, 14 
October 6, 7 
October 6, 7 


December 27-29 
October 14 
October 14 
October 10 


October 17 


October 14 


October 28 
October 14 
October 17 
October 21 
October 14 
October 24 
October 24 
October 24 
October 21 
October 21 
October 21 
October 21 
October 14 


ity October 28 


October 14 


























Name of Association 





Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 








Indiana State Teachers Association. ... . 
East. . ig yn <p pee Bete 
Northeast . . 

North Central . 
Northwest. 


eth ee mpebeematneneen ene onceet 


ee eee 


Iowa State Education Association. ................... 


Kansas State Teachers Association................... 


Louisiana Business Education Association............. 


Maryland State Teachers Association .. . . 


Michigan Education Association — 
Regions 1-2 . 
Region 3. 


«Sb eeisatenrsoeesemeeensmtense ce: 
I iii denis icin id Hic oie atiaeih ciate aes wing a nan ainome 


er ere 


a Sa 


Region 8. 
Regions 9-13 . 
Regions 14-15 . 


ee cee 


Minnesota Education Association. 


‘ ‘ . ¥, 
Minnesota Vocational Association. .............. 


Mississippi Business Education Association............ 
Missouri State Teachers Association. ................. 
Montana Business Teachers Association............... 
National Association and Council of Business Schools. . . . 
National Business Teachers Association............... 
National Council for Geographic Education............ 
National Council for the Social Studies................ 


National Council of Teachers of English...... . 


Nebraska State Education Association — 
District 1.. tore Poeerita hor 
District 2. . 


New Jersey Business Education Association............ 
New Jersey Education Association.................... 
New Mexico Education Association................... 


New York State Association of eee Private 


Business Schools. . 
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Indianapolis. .. 
ee 


kk eee 
NS rer 
IR io onc wad. aeis 
Evaneville.............. 


New Albany... 
Des Moines. ... 


Chanute. . 
Prairie Villa age 
—-: 
Hays.. 

Salina. . 
Wichita .. 
Garden City... 


Baton Rouge........... 


OO errr 


RN cas wie ave wig 
Ce 
Battle Creek............ 
Kalamazoo............. 
sobs 5 sek ented 


Detroit. . 

Lansing. . 

Grand Rapids. 
Traverse City. . 
Kingsford.......... 


St. Paul..... 


Minneapolis ......... 


Hattiesburg............ 


Kansas City........... 


Missoula.......... 


Miami Beach, Florida... . 
Chicago, Illinois......... 


Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Boston, Massachusetts. . . 


Chicago, IIlinois......... 


od wate, hdd 


a eee 


Bifaaiie Cie . oo. 5. cscs 
Atlantic City........... 
Albuquerque............ 


Glens Falls........... 


| October 27, 28 
| October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 


November 8, 4 


November 8, 4 
November 8, 4 
November 8, 4 
November 8, 4 
November 8, 4 
November 8, 4 
November 8, 4 


November 21 


October 13-15 


Octcber 26-28 
October 13, 14 
October 13, 14 
October 6, 7 
October 21 
October 26-28 
October 7 
October 20, 21 
October 6, 7 








| October 6, 7 


| 
--] October 20, #1 


| October 20, 21 


| October 29 


November 4 


October 27, 28 
October 26-29 
December 27-29 
November 25, 26 
November 24-26 
November 24-26 
October 27, 28 
October 27, 28 
November 11 
November 10-12 
October 26-28 


October 9-12 














Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





New York State Teachers Association — 
Eastern . ae 


South Nassau...... 


en chant UN Wid Aig el akin oma Soa ate 


Central . : 
Central Western. . 


EE Se ee es eR RT 


EE EO Se terra ee Tey ee 


I oo iter ip a clon duke Nas Where apareeens 


RELIES a nD NO ORS PE eg reg 


North Carolina Education Association — 


NS os seo ig 2 ores gta sd, Said we esplaeunen 
03 es So dl ce aan eee 
I aod ow gk nie diasassiviatentow ah Sissi ats eee 
a 5 nye padi avs ileha nse Avion WEeeleuce aia oe 
i ee ce tn ated ga ee 
Sy Se aS ate he ere Sp acne Ohio dle ath orale bee 
North Dakota Business Education Association.......... 


Northern Nevada Business Education Association... .. . 


Ohio Education Association.......................05- 
Eastern . ees 
East Central. . 


Northeastern . PERE NOE rea tte eee ate Aer open 
ee ey Sa 
A ets oP ie ot bs Saale ed 
ES IES i Sree eee erent een ep ere ew 
AI Er cen ee 


Oklahoma Business Education Association............. 


Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools. .. . 


Pennsylvania State Education Association............. 
RLS ca Slag te GRR INS ae he flere ere eee Beare) 


IE RE Ee teeta a ome ee Lee A Oe 
ES NO ee et ON in eee Oat” 
nA et te a ie oc aio alae 
Central Western...... 
Eastern . 
Northwestern. . 
Southern. . 

Rhode Island Catholic Teachers Institute............. 
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Oneonta..... 
ea eoerree 
Schenectady ............ 
nd ra a ahaiwaicie wre 
halen 
Malverne. . 


Oceanside . 

Rockville Centre. . = 
SS ree 
I so ines wie waives 
OS rrr. 


IN asso cate Sack 
Oe ree. 
ne Eee 
North Babylon.......... 
IRS 6 4:5 400515406 
ee 
South Huntington....... 
Bttalo ATER... .....004- 
Sa ere 
Mount Vernon.......... 
Sere 
Poughkeepsie. .......... 
Ee csise a bis dar 
og ee 
Ere 
Binghampton........... 
eer 
IS. 2.25 Sa cewhaaleateceets 


CO 
Rockingham............ 
Rocky Mount........... 
EE ean we ka eorcataan 
Wilmington............. 
Se ee 


Grand Forks............ 


ee 


IN S25 5o casi seld celal 
CMMEIMNEMD.. «5 o0 ccacaces 
ER ear ree 
os ap ogo ace 
NR ig 0 cc cuivcset eee 


ES eer: 
ee re 
MR aos oitaevsa Petes 


Oklahoma City.......... 


Harrisburg... .......... 


Harrishburg............. 
Wrimemanport. ...... 25... 
a rrr 
a eee 





I Ago re Se Gia 

Reading. . 

Erie. 

Harrisburg. . 

Providence............. 
THE 


SE ce wo ug win eee 


Date‘of Meeting 
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October 3 
October 7 
October 7 
October 5 
October 5 
October 5 
October 5 
October 5 
October 7 
October 7 
October 7 4 
October 14 
October 21 
October 21 
October 21 
October 21 
October 21 
October 21 
October 21 
October 28 


| October 28 


October 28 
October 28 
October 28 
October 28 
October 28 
October 28 
October 28 
October 28 


October 4 
October 7 
October 11 
October 14 
October 18 
October 21 


October 19-21 


November 19 


December 15-17 
October 28 
October 28 
October 28 
October 28 
October 28 
October 28 
October 28 


October 28 


October 21, 22 


December 27-29 
October 6, 7 
October 6-8 
October 7 
October 7 
October 10, 11 
October 14 
October 17 
November 4, 5 


October 27, 28 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Rhode Island Institute of Instruction................. 


South Dakota Education Association................. 


Southern Business Education Association........... 


Southern Economic Association. ..................... 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association. . 


Texas State Teachers Association..................... 


Utah Education Association........... 





Providence............. 
SE EIS 6 nc nsids seas 
Atlanta, Georgia........ 
Atlanta, Georgia........ 
Shreveport, Louisiana... . 
Corpus Christi.......... 
Salt Lake City.......... 


October 27, 28 
November 2-4 
November 24-26 
November 18, 19 
November 25, 26 
October 20-22 
October 1 


Virginia Education Association.......................| Richmond..............| November 2-4 
Virginia Teachers Association. .... . Richmond. .............| November 2-4 
Yakima................] October 3 
Ellensburg..............| October 3 
bone eee October 4 
Richland...............| October 4 
Colville................| October 5 
Ephrata................| October 6 
— ‘ ae Okanogan..............| October 7 
Washington Education Association. .................. Sain ............1 aa 
Bellingham .............| October 8 
er October 10 
Vancouver..............]| October 10 
Chehalis. .... October 11 
I a hs bahia we are October 12 
Olympia................| October 12 
West Virginia Association of Business Schools.......... Davis..................| November 4, 5 
West Virginia Education Association..................| Charleston..............| October 18, 14 
Western Washington Business Education Association. ...| Seattle..... November 5 
Wisconsin Education Association.....................| Milwaukee.............| November 3, 4 
Wyoming Business Education Association......... i Sere October 5 














CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
Second Edition 
by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding material in the form of a combination textbook and workbook for clerical training 
classes. It can be used as an independent project in bookkeeping, in business arithmetic, or in office practice. It is devoted 
to the clerical work required in the preparation of payrolls. There are ten assignments, requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 


The first seven assignments provide training in computing wages and salaries, recording the time worked, recording 
deductions from wages, and preparing payroll reports and records. Methods of paying wages are explained. 


The eighth assignment consists of a project in which the student does all the payroll work for a period of four weeks 
at the close of the year. All necessary forms and materials are provided, including time cards. 


Assignment 9 explains and illustrates various payroll systems and Assignment 10 provides training in the bookkeeping 
entries for payroll work. 


An examination copy will be sent on request if it will be considered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Practical 
Functional 
Concrete 
Logical 
Timely 


A SUPERB 
TEXTBOOK IN 
THE CLASSROOM 

















APPLIED 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


7th Edition—By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 


The following 5-step learning plan is one of the many features that contribute to the 
classroom effectiveness of the seventh edition of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC: 


(1) A functional approach introduces the fundamental processes. 

(2) A detailed explanation is provided as each new arithmetical process or type of 
business problem is introduced. 

(3) A step-by-step solution is given when each new principle or problem is explained. 

(4) Immediate practice is provided with every lesson. 

(5) Review problems are spaced throughout the book. 


Make a note now to order this book for next year. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Give Students a Blueprint for Planning 
Their Careers 
(Continued from page 65) 
and then seek the industry and career inv-the career analysis is easier said than done. 


which to find the type of activity. Or, one 
could first select the place in which he wanted 
activity (indoors or out, climate, geographic 
location, rural or urban) and then seek an 
industry and type of career appropriate to 
oneself. 

For example: one could be interested in 
the steel industry and seek a job as secretary; 
or a job as a secretary in the oil, steel, 
automotive or mining industries; or in 
management, accounting, finance, research, 
or personnel and seek such a career in any in- 
dustry; or working indoors in a cool climate 
asasecretary, accountant, manager, salesman. 

Whichever approach is used to seek a 
career, special attention should be given to 
learning the qualities needed to follow such a 
career and the demands made upon one in 
that career—flexibility, creativeness, com- 
petitiveness, industriousness, hours of work, 
and monetary demands are indicative of 
these points. 

FITTING THE SELF INTO A CAREER. To fit 
the information gathered from the self 
analysis to the information gathered from 


Objectively and theoretically speaking, this is 
quite easy. But career planning is fraught 
with subjective influences and circumstantial 
factors operating on an immature mind. 
This is one of the reasons the teacher must 
enter the picture and provide some stimulus 
to encourage objective planning. Obviously, 
putting a long range career plan into its 
initial stage of action is many times difficult 
because of the short-term sacrifices needed 
for long-term goals. Encouragement and 
enlightenment, however, are potent forces. 


No career planning, of course, is ever per- 
fect. Conditions and circumstances change 
and new information regarding self or 
careers becomes available. Thus, every 
career plan should undergo periodic review 
(self-analysis and career analysis) and peri- 
odic re-evaluation with a mind to replanning 
where appropriate. Anyone can brag about 
his constant success when he is working 
below his potential. Encourage your stu- 
dents to plan their careers and to continually 
revise their sights to achieve their true 
maximum potential. 
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ENGLISH -The Easy Way 






by Schachter 





The principles are stated in concise, simplified form 
and then followed by a try-out exercise in this 
textbook-workbool. The materials are designed for 
the student who may dislike grammar and for the 
student who is looking for something new and 
challenging. 





} A Textbook- 
Workbook 


Clever pictorial cartoons help to put across points of 
grammar that might otherwise be meaningless. 
There are plenty of exercises with a sufficient range 
of difficulty to take care of the slower learner and the 
average student and also to challenge the better 
student. 


for a refresher 
‘ course 


®for a basic course 





*for supplementary 
use 
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Iron Curtain Lands (Post-Stalin Period). 
1958. This 16-mm. sound motion picture was produced 
by Grover-Jennings. This film requires 20 minutes 
showing time and may be obtained in color or black 
and white. The educational collaborator is Michael 
Boro Petrovich, Ph.D., associate professor of history, 
University of Wisconsin. This film was shot in the 
Soviet Union and satellite areas during the post-Stalin 
period. 


Summary. This film was designed to create interest 
in and lend meaning to reading and study of the Com- 
munist lands. It provides a survey or outline of Com- 
munist society for review and enrichment discussion. 
Some of the important points emphasized are: (a) Are 
all Russians Communists? (b) How “free” are people in 
Communist lands? (c) How are children educated in 
Russia? 

The film story illustrates phases of life in Russia, 
such as (1) peasant life and collective farming; (2) city 
life, buying and selling at consumer levels; (3) trans- 
portation: subways, rivers, streets, train, and air; 
(4) Russian technology and social goals; (5) slums; 
(6) management and education of children and youth; 
(7) freedoms and controls in Soviet society; (8) the 
European Soviet Empire; (9) Communism as a political 
force with its geographic and historical concepts; 
(10) the now existing satellite states or countries with 
the restrictions exercised under close Communist super- 
vision. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in social studies, geography, world problems, and 
business and economics classes. Also for special adult 
education groups. 


Sale and Rental. For educational class use, write to 
Grover-Jennings Productions, Inc., 4516 N. Hermitage 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Versatility Unlimited. (Released in 1957) This 
film is a 16-mm. color and sound motion picture pro- 
duced by the Bureau of Advertising and requires 
26 minutes showing time. This film was produced to 
acquaint persons with the need for, the value of, and 
the financial business benefits obtained from an 
organized newspaper advertising program. 


Summary. Good early mechanical inventions and 
equipment are used as a basis for developing the im- 
portant phases to be considered in a good advertising 
program. These illustrations point out how the news- 
paper is truly versatile for modern advertising tech- 
niques. 


Visual Aids 


FOR BUSINESS 


AND 
foley Tel, tiem >) tle vate), | 


The following important phases of advertising are 
illustrated and developed: (1) how to demonstrate 
effectively, (2) how to , ser spot technique, (3) how 
to sell identity, (4) adaptability for local markets, 
(5) consumer acceptance by insistent local advertising, 
(6) how creative freedom of advertising is put to work. 
With these points in mind, the advertiser’s talents need 
only be concerned with creating the right message. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in sales courses and the distributive education program. 


Sale and Rental. “Versatility Unlimited” is a free 
educational service. It can be obtained from the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, Inc., 485 Lexington, New 
be 17, New York, or from your local newspaper 
office. 


Mimeographing Techniques. (1958) This 
16-mm. sound film is available in black and white and 
also in color and can be shown in 16 minutes. It was 
produced by Albert R. Bailey with the educational 
collaboration by E. Dana Gibson, professor of business 
education and office management; and James S. Kinder, 
associate professor of education and coordinator of 
audio-visual services, both of San Diego State College. 


Summary. The film opens with a discussion of differ- 
ent types of duplicating processes, their purposes and 
advantages, and shows how mimeographing can be used 
most effectively in certain situations. 

A step-by-step demonstration of cleaning the type- 
writer, typing the stencil, and making corrections is 
followed by an explanation of the mimeoscope, stylus, 
and lettering guides and screens. 

Attention is given to each step in operating the 
mimeograph machine, including proper adjustment of 
the controls, inking, running test copies, making 
corrections, spacing the copy on the page, and the use 
of handy tips for obtaining good results. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in all business education classes, pre-service and in- 
service teacher education, and personnel training 
departments in business and industry. 


Sale and Rental. Schools and organizations may rent 
the film from Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre Avenue, 
Hollywood 28, California, for a period of three days’ 
use at a charge of $7.50 for the color version, or $5.00 
for the black and white version, plus postage. The 
black and white version sells for $75, and the color 
version sells for $150. 
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MORE PERSONAL-USE SKILL 
DEVELOPED EASILY AND 
SMOOTHLY 






eee in junior high classes 


eee in senior high classes 
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By S. J. Wanous 


—_, 


PERSONAL TYPEWRITING is giving satisfaction in both junior high school classes 
and in senior high school classes when the course is designed to provide students 
with a skill in using the typewriter as a personal writing tool. It has been proved that 
personal-use typing classes in junior high schools and in senior high schools do 
equally well on the same material provided they are 

a motivated and taught in the same manner. 


Composition at the typewriter (creative typing) is 
emphasized in PERSONAL TYPEWRITING. Students 
are shown how to organize their information, how to 
set up their copy, how to write and edit their material, 
and how to prepare their finished work. Actual 
personal problems such as composing and typing 
notices, announcements, outlines, themes, articles, 
manuscripts, programs, personal notes and letters, and 
envelopes are executed and solved on the typewriter. 
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Using Our Credit Intelligently, 1956, by 
William J. Cheyney, Executive Vice President, Na- 
tional Foundation for Consumer Credit. 

The booklet contains 54 pages with illustrated color- 
shaded cartoons and tables for emphasizing the prac- 
tical application in each chapter. Questions are pro- 
vided for use in checking student understanding after 
each chapter has been completed as a class project 
assignment. A glossary is furnished that contains a 
listing of the important terms with the definition for 
each term. 

The following chapters, including separate correlated 
unit parts, are: (1) Private American Enterprise; 
(2) Consumer Credit; (3) Consumer’s Plant and Equip- 
ment; (4) Measuring and Using our Credit Capacity; 
(5) Creating a Budget and .Measuring Its Results; 
(6) The Credit Account Itself; (7) The Emergency 
Problem, What to Do About It; (8) Establishing Good 
Credit; (9) Our Credit Intelligently Used Has Far- 
Reaching Economic Influence. <¢ 

Order may be sent to National Foundation for 
Consumer Credit, 925 - 15th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Price, 85 cents per copy. 


Production Typewriting. Monograph 97, 1960. 
Published by South-Western Publishing Co. for Delta 
Pi Epsilon Fraternity. 

This monograph contains an abstract of a study 
completed at the University of Pittsburgh in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for a Ph.D degree by 
T. James Crawford, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

In this study, production typewriting has been 
defined most comprehensively to include all activities 
involved in the process of completing jobs from the 
time they are received until the time they are finished. 
The effect of emphasizing production typewriting con- 
trasted with speed typewriting in developing type- 
writing ability is most important in helping students 
overcome the performance gaps that now exist in this 
phase of training. 

Production typewriting has had various interpreta- 
tions by teachers interested in having their typists 
develop that power. Some have considered it to mean 
repetitive copying of selected jobs, excluding such 
oduhel activities as making machine adjustments and 
correcting errors, to determine the ability of a typist 
to produce volumes of work on limited, specialized 
problems. Production typewriting, therefore, should 
include such important related requirements as follow- 
ing variously specified directions, computing the 
spacing needed for copy arrangement, making necessary 
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machine adjustments, handling materials, preparing 
carbon copies, proofreading, correcting occurrent 
errors, and disposing of the finished products. 

A copy of this monograph may be requested from 
the office of South-Western Publishing Co. serving your 
area. Single copies are available to teachers or directors 
of business education as a free service. Larger quan- 
tities may be requested for use in teacher-training 
programs. 


Introduction to Savings and Investments, 
1959, by Peter Yacyk, B.S., Ed. M., Ridley Township 
Senior High School, Folsom, Pennsylvania. 

This publication is intended primarily to provide the 
necessary subject matter information for enrichment 
or supplementary use when teaching units on savings, 
investments, budgeting, financing governmental and 
industrial enterprises, business organizations, and 
economic growth of America. 

Questions and activities have been provided which 
include charts, graphs, skits, cartoons, bulletin board 
materials as well as problems in elementary finance. 
All suggested films, filmstrips, texts, pamphlets. and 
other reading reference materials have been carefully 
screened before being listed. The following chapters 
with a division breakdown for each are included: 
(1) Why Save? (2) Where Should One Place His 
Savings? (3) What About Investment Companies? 
(4) What About Our Basic Business Organizations? 
(5) What Cautions Should One Take Before Investing? 
(6) What About Stocks? (7) What About Bonds? 
(8) How Does One Go About Buying and Selling Stocks 
and Bonds? (9) What Are Stock Exchanges? (10) What 
Organizations Protect Investors? (11) Resource 
Materials. 

Also included is a carefully prepared glossary 
(5 pages) of important defined terms, words, and 
phrases. The index provides for an easy reference 
guide when a review or recheck of previously assigned 
units of work are needed. 

Introduction to Savings and Investments sells at $3.75 
per copy. Your order with your remittance may be 
sent direct to Mr. Peter Yacyk, Ridley Township Senior 
High School, Folsom, Pennsylvania. 


Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet. 
For school year 1959-60. This four-page, printed index 
contains an alphabetic indexing of all articles pub- 
lished in The Balance Sheet during the school year 
1959-60. Free. Address your requests to South- 
Western Publishing Company, 5101 Madison Road, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
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7th Edition | 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


by Crabbe, Enterline, DeBrum 





Students like GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, because — 
.. itis an attractive book on the outside and on the inside. 
. . the textual material is logically arranged and interestingly written. 


. the presentation of the common business problems and practices 
is accurate and dependable. 


. emphasis is placed on career planning — selecting a vocation, 


preparing for employment, working with others, and planning 
for the future. 


. the end-of-lesson student activities are designed to help the stu- 
dent review what he has learned and to apply it to realistic, 
commonplace business situations and problems. 


. the superior supplementary materials, including workbook, 
tests and examinations, and practice sets, add variety and realism 
in the classroom. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Insurance 


A man walked into a grocery store in a small town. 

“Yes, sir,” the obliging clerk said, “may I help you?” 

“T want to buy all your overripe fruit and vegetables 
and rotten eggs,” replied the man. 

**Ha, ha!” the clerk laughed. ‘You must be going 
to see the comedian at the theatre.” 

**Not so loud,” demanded the man. 
comedian.” 


“T am the 


Knows All 


**My father and I know everything in the world,” 
said a small boy to his companion. 

‘All right,”’ answered his friend, ‘‘where’s Asia?” 

It was a stiff question, but the little fellow answered 
coolly, ‘‘ That is one of the questions my father knows.” 


Sales Psychology 


Door-to-door salesman: “May I show you a little 
item that I heard your neighbor say was too good for 
your house?” 


‘ 


Hard Bite 


A small boy came home one evening with $30 after 
selling magazine subscriptions. 

‘*How many customers did you have to go to in 
order to make all this money?” his proud father asked. 

**I sold all the subscriptions to one man,” the boy 
said. ‘‘His dog bit me.” 


M.P.H. 
Jenny: “What would you do if a lion came after you 


at sixty miles an hour?” 
Johnny: “I’d do seventy!” 
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Touchez! 


Two rival divas were making poisonous conversation 
with each other backstage at the opera house. 

“TI insured my voice for $25,000,” bragged a famous 
soprano. 

**And what,” countered the other prima donna, 
“*have you done with the money?” 


Good Advice 


One way to stop people from jumping down your 
throat is to keep your mouth closed. 


Financially Embarrassed 


A soldier who lost his rifle was reprimanded by his 
captain and told he would have to pay for it. 

“Sir,” gulped the soldier, “‘suppose I lost a tank — 
surely I would not have to pay for that!” 

“*Yes, you would, too,” bellowed the captain, “even 
if it took the rest of your life.” 

** Well,” said the soldier, “now I know why the 
captain goes down with his ship.” 


Memo from the Boss 


Stay at your desk, 

And by your phone — 
The job you save 

May be your own! 

e ¢ e@ 
Daffynitions 
Conscience is a play-back of the small voice that 
told you not to do it in the first place. 


Disc jockey: a guy who lives on spins and needles. 
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BUSIVESS FILING .vo FILING OFFICE PRACTICE 


BUSINESS FILING provides training on the principles and techniques of filing, 
one of the most common duties in the business office. Appropriate coverage is 
given to the four basic filing systems: alphabetic, numeric, subject, and geo- 
graphic. Specialized types of indexing and filing systems are treated without un- 
due emphasis given to any system made by a particular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE includes the materials tor ten filing jobs to be completed 
under conditions comparable to those encountered in a business office. Provision 
is made for practice on four card-filing jobs and six correspondence-filing jobs. 
The course may be arranged for 
twenty, thirty, or forty class periods. 
Answer sheets are given for each 
job to facilitate checking. 


A certificate is furnished free for 
each student finishing the course. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Mature woman desires a teaching position in a junior 
college or well-paying business college. Florida location 
preferred. Specialty: the teaching of Gregg shorthand. 
A small investment may be considered. Address, No. 27. 


Experienced administrator-instructor immediately 
available. Former business college owner and president, 
capable in management, able to teach or supervise in 
any department. Will consider permanent position in 
any location. Unmarried. Address, No. 30. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Man or woman for shorthand, typewriting or account- 
ing. Permanent position. Good working conditions. 
Send data sheet and photo with first letter. School 
located in southeastern state. Address, No. 28. 





=e man, 25 to 35 years of age, or a retired older 
man, who is interested in teaching commercial subjects 
in one of the largest business schools in the State of 
Michigan. Permanent employment, twelve months of 
the year. Ability to teach elementary accounting and 
sundry economic courses. Above average salary, plus 
fringe benefits. Start teaching December 5, 1960. Ad- 
dress, No. 31. 





Preferably man and wife to teach all subjects in well- 
recognized, successful midwestern business college. 


Possibility of acquisition of school on easy terms when 
well acquainted with situation. Address, No. 33. 





Due to expansion program, we need two men as minor 
stockholders in our organization. One would be assistant 
personnel director and the other, _——— of the branch 
school. Private or public school experience necessary. 
Salary, plus interest on investment, plus proportional 
share of earnings. Address, No. 34. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Unmarried, outstanding business college executive and 
teacher, long successful business college president, 
desires to lease business college with purchase option, 
or will buy on contract or consider omg or other 
arrangement. Can assume operation on brief notice. 
Please give full details. Address, No. 29. 





Would like to buy 150-200 ca 
school with four to six teachers. Preferably in the south- 
east or southern area. Prefer a town from 40,000 to 
150,000 population. Address, No. 35. 


city private business 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Modern, 50-year established business college in fast- 
growing industrial area. All steel desks and new equip- 
ment throughout. Ideal for man and wife and one 
teacher. Owners wish to retire. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Address, No. 32. 








Officers for Ohio 


At the spring convention of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association, the following 
were elected to office: president, Mildred C. 
Siefert, Cuyahoga Heights High School, 
Cleveland; vice president, Dorothy Miller, 
Zanesville High School, Zanesville; secretary- 
treasurer, Herman Sparks, Belmont High 
School, Dayton; membership chairman, 
Dorothy Wirts, Miami University, Oxford; 
editor of publications, Charles Riegel, School 
of Education, University of Cincinnati; 
assistant editor of publications, Herbert 
Jelley, School of Education, University of 
Cincinnati; business manager, Marguerite 
Appel, Ohio University, Athens; advertising 
manager, Louise H. Wheeler, Kent State 
University, Kent. 

The 1961 convention will be held on 
April 14-15 at the Deshler-Hilton Hotel in 
Columbus. 
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Kosy in Antigua 


Announcement has been made that Eugene 
Kosy, chairman of the Business Education 
Department at Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg, has accepted a 
two-year post as advisor in business educa- 
in St. John, Antigua. 

During his two-year term, Dr. Kosy will 
be working in business and education and 
eventually in the area of teacher training. 

Dr. Kosy received his Bachelor of Educa- 
tion degree from Whitewater State College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; his Master of Arts 
degree from the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; and his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree from the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Dr. Kosy has been very active in 
business education associations, having been 
president of Western Business Education 
Association, and secretary of Central Wash- 
ington Business Education Association. 
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The Book with Built-in 
Features for 


e INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
e DEPENDABILITY 
e SIMPLICITY 
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BooKKEEPING AnD AccounTiNe 


By Carlson, Forkner, Boynton 


The variety and volume of student activities at the 
end of each chapter, the supplementary problems 
at the end of the book, and a choice of practice sets 
provide a means of varying the amount of work for 
the individual members of a bookkeeping class. 
These built-in features for individual differences 
have been made possible by the fifty-four years of 
experience back of this textbook. The dependability 
of each edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING is never questioned because 
the authors and administrators have not rested on 
their laurels but have talked and listened to teachers, 
schocl administrators, consultants, and business- 
men. 








As a result of this experience and the help provided 
by teachers, the twenty-first edition presents book- 
keeping principles and procedures in a simplified, 
logical manner that proceeds from the easy to the 
more difficult. It is a book that will challenge your 
better students and be understood by all students. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Use Your D. E. Club To Build 
Good Public Relations 


(Continued from page 61) 


cellulose sponge with which to spread the 
paint. If they wanted to use a brush in 
place of the sponges, they were required to 
buy their own. Interest built up about the 
project and the day of the painting found 
many people on the streets watching the 
young artists at work. The newspaper 
photographers and reporters were busy 
getting their human interest stories. All 
judging was done the day following the 
painting on a basis of window number only, 
not the participants names. Three prizes 
were given for each division. 

The final publicity story on the project 
was an evaluation of the contest made by 
the Retail Merchants Association. This 
organization was much in favor of the 
project because the windows which had been 
painted had not been soaped, and the degree 
of soaping on unpainted store windows was 
not as extensive as it had been prior to the 
project. 

After our first contest, the Retail Mer- 
chants Association asked our club if we 
would sponser a window painting contest 
again. In short, it turned into an annual 
affair which grew bigger and better each 
succeeding year. Each year the number of 
windows painted increased as did the 
amount of prize money and the quality of 
the art work. Interest mounted so high that 
some merchants whose assigned contestants 
did not win a prize contributed something 
to the students, if they felt the painting was 
outstanding. 

The project proved to be excellent in that 
it provided the following: 

1. The students received some practical 
experience in selling. Selling the merchants 
on the idea to contribute a dollar to have 
their windows painted is not the easiest of 
tasks. They were learning, early in the 
program, how to approach prospects, how 
to sell, and how to gain some measure of 
self-confidence. 


2. The students had the experience of 
making a presentation before civic groups. 
Talks given for the purpose of getting prize 
money donations were wonderful for stu- 
dents’ gaining of poise and self-confidence as 
well as learning how to prepare a sales talk. 
This was also true when they talked to 
industrial executives for the same purpose. 


3. It gave the students practice in 
organizational work. Through the setting 
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up of the details of assigning windows, 
distributing the paint, ordering the paints, 
and in relegating responsibility they organ- 
ized their efforts singly and collectively. 

4. It gave the participating merchants 
excellent publicity. 

5. It achieved, partially, our expressed 
goal, the eliminating of window-soaping. 
We saw the decrease of that tendency each 
succeeding year the contest was held. 

6. It gave our school system good pub- 
licity. We had been able to put across the 
story of distributive education through our 
publicity releases. 

If your town has not experienced this type 
of activity at Halloween time, I am certain 
you will find a window painting contest a 
worthwhile project for your D.E. club. 








Accounting — A New Field 
for Women 
(Continued from page 69) 

knowledge of accounting. It has been said 
that we are all salesmen, whether we know 
it or not. The same is true of keeping records 
and books. We must all know something of 
accounting, and since women are the princi- 
pal buyers, they must have an even greater 
knowledge of accounting. 








Promotion for 
Margaret Strasburg 


Announcement has been made by the 
Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, of the appointment of Margaret 
Strasburg as Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion. 

Miss Strasburg taught business education 
at Custer and Riverside high schools in 
Milwaukee while doubling in the capacity of 
guidance counselor. This past summer she 
was selected as one of a five teacher team to 
attend the national pilot workshop in Family 
Finance. 

Miss Strasburg received her bachelor’s 
degree from Whitewater State College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 





TYPING SPEED CHART 








Any teacher using 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING 
may obtain a typewriting speed chart free. 
Each chart provides space for forty-two stu- 
dents to record the gross speed and the net 
speed of timed tests. Suitable for elementary 
or advanced typewriting. 
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By 
Dr. J. H. Dodd 








Applied Economics 


Educators agree that something must be done HELPFUL AIDS FOR 
to raise the economic literacy level of our THE CLASSROOM 
citizens. High school students must be given © Workbook 

an understanding of the vital and basic con- 

cepts of our American economic system. e Achievement Tests 
APPLIED ECONOMICS provides this under- @ Teachers’ Manual 


standing in a vividly written and non- 
technical manner. Clear, descriptive text 
material applies the principles to everyday 
situations with which the student is already 
familiar. 


Everything is done in APPLIED ECONOMICS 
to hold the student's interest to keep him 
from getting lost in learning situations he 
cannot understand. 
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SPEED TYPING 

Third Edition 
By Bell 
A paper-bound book of 
76 pages designed for 
supplementary _ selective 
drills for speed work or 
for a short intensive speed 
course. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
Third Edition 


By Wanous and Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 62 pages for beginning or advanced 
students, recommended for correcting bad habits, develop- 
ing good habits, and developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
Second Edition WRITINGS 
By Wanous By Thompson and Phillips 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing Each of the five parts contains speed-building 

problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 con- 
tains one long timed writing suitable for an 
hour's test. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 


Second Edition 


By MacClain and Dame A paper-bound book to provide further training 
Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a in the mechanical preparation of business and 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up personal-business letters. Adequate practice 
drill and a follow-up exercise. The timed is provided on each style and length of letter. 
writings also provide specific training in tech- All letters are from business offices with neces- 
niques and short cuts. sary editorial changes for correctness. 
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BUSINESS LETTER TYPING 


By Bowman 





